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Let SINGER help you 2 i 
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GET A GOOD START ax : 
mn ea i 
on that smart new Scout Uniform 4 2 VRE ( 
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ERE’S how you can make your new uniform look as ee 


trim and smartly tailored as your leader’s. Simply join 


the Wednesday afternoon Singer Sewing Circle at your near- 








est neighborhood Singer Shop. 
An experienced teacher will explain the new pattern, and 
help you with any special detail that bothers you, such as / \ 


adjusting your pattern to your height, making tailor’s tacks, 
















bound buttonholes, putting on pockets, turning up hems, or 


fitting a smooth placket. 
BUTTERICK 
NO. 6777 


This help is absolutely free, and every Girl Scout, every- 
where, is cordially invited to take advantage of it. So visit 
or “phone your local Singer Shop to make arrange- 
ments for you next Wednesday afternoon, and let an 


expert instructress help you to a flying start on a 





smart new unife orm. 





SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
(See telephone directory for nearest Singer Shop address) 








NOTE TO LEADERS 
This special free help will be given 
to girls singly, or in groups, al- 
though groups are preferred. If the 
girls plan to come in a group, a 
telephone call beforehand to the 
Manager of your local Singer Shop 
will be appreciated. 


Mahe it yourself, om a BINGER 


Copyright U. S. A., 1936, by the Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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GOES TO SCHOOL 


April-time is circus-time when 

the Big Top comes to town, but 

behind the easy magic of the ring 

lie years of arduous training in 
the difficult circus arts 


ATE one evening, several 
summers ago, I was 


walking out of a circus 
tent with a veteran showman, 
Charles Carlos. Together, we'd 
sat through “the big show.” 
I'd laughed at the clowns, 
gasped at the aérial turns, and 
marveled at the animal acts. 

“Those stunts we just saw—’’ I said to Carlos. ‘“They were 
grand, and they seemed so easy to do. No effort to them, 
no strain. Kings and queens of the sawdust must have pretty 
soft jobs.” 

My companion smiled a little grimly. “About as soft,” he 
answered, ‘‘as making an all-America football team, or train- 
ing yourself to swim the English Channel.” 

His reply left me with a keen, long-lived curiosity. So, for 
several summers thereafter, I took every occasion that offered 
itself to talk to circus performers off duty. At first I hob- 
nobbed chiefly with the clowns. Surely, I'd told myself, no 
hard work, no serious preparation, could lie behind their 
antics. All a clown had to do was to walk out on the sawdust 
and be funny. 

I learned that such ideas were approximately one hundred 
per cent wrong. Clowning, it appears, is an arduous business. 
The more grotesquely delightful the act, the harder the work 
back of it. Take even the seemingly simple matter of ‘“‘mak- 
ing a funny fall.” It isn’t enough to go out and hurl yourself 
on the tanbark like a sack of meal landing on a granary 
floor. Nobody will even crack a smile if you do only that. No, 
your tumble needs trimmings. You must fall ridiculously, 
with exaggerated violence. But—and here’s the catch—your 
spill, however absurd, must not seem calculated. The more 
natural, the less like play-acting it appears, the more re- 
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CIRCUS 


sounding will be your success. 
Such spills, for the most part, 
must be rehearsed again and 
again. Clowns have been 
known to work for a month 
perfecting a single funny fall. 

Just consider, in this con- 
nection, A. Robins, one of the 
best-known “funny men” of 
to-day. At the present writing he has a stellar part in Jumbo, 
that surprising blend of musical comedy and circus that has 
been playing in New York's old Hippodrome. One of his 
most glittering “gags” is to pull bananas—or gadgets that 
look like bananas—out of his capacious pockets, while sing- 
ing in a gay and utterly silly voice. 

Truly, it’s very strange about those bananas. They're so 
fat and so numerous, and it’s no clearer than a London fog 
how Mr. A. Robins can carry so many in his pockets. Just 
when you'd bet your last dollar that no more could possibly 
be forthcoming, whole bunches of them leap from Mr. 
Robins’s pockets like frightened frogs from the banks of a 
pond. Of course, there’s a trick to it: such an elaborate trick 
that it takes Mr. Robins two and a half hours to get his 
educated fruit all set for the act. Try telling him, some day, 
that his banana stunt is easy—but not if you value your life. 

Jimmy Savo, once of the circus, later a performer in 
vaudeville and the legitimate theatre—thought by many 
to be the most hilarious of modern American clowns—actual- 
ly practiced a certain complicated trick every day for two 
years before trying it on an audience, only to see it fail 
when, at last, he did show it. 

Though, in general, it’s true that each new gag must be 
thought through, and worked out laboriously, it sometimes 
happens that sheer accident points the way to success. A 
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COMPANIONS OF THE 
RING. PAT, THE PIG, 
LISTENS KNOWINGLY 
TO EVERYTHING HIS 
MASTER SAYS, WITH 
EYES INTENT ON HIS 
POINTING FINGER 





AN UNUSUAL CAMERA 
STUDY OF GIRAFFES 
AT MEALTIME. HAY 
HAS A LONG WAY TO 
TRAVEL BEFORE IT 
ARRIVES AT THEIR 
BREAD-BASKETS ! 








THREE SLEEK, BEWHISKERED PERFORMERS CRAVE FISHY TIDBITS 
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A SAD-EYED EXILE FROM THE JUNGLE DRIVES AN AUTOMOBILE 
sawdust comedian, intent on some turn, may trip over his 
own feet in an especially ridiculous way, and take an im- 
promptu spill. The audience, thinking it’s part of his act, 
may get the giggles. And thenceforth, you may be sure, it 
will be part of his act. 

There was, for instance, that little tragedy which for a 
time darkened Mr. Savo’s life. One day, while getting ready 
for a juggling act in a frigid vaudeville dressing room, his 
hands grew numb with cold. Stepping out on the stage, he 
tried to go into his routine—a juggling number in which it 
was his aim to keep a collection of balls, hoops, and burning 
torches in the air at once. With his half-frozen hands he 
could throw things up but, when they came down, his fingers, 
for all their usefulness, might as well have been sausages. 
Seeing the act ruined, a stagehand threw a basket in his direc- 
tion with the taunt that, as he was too dumb to catch things 
in his fingers, he might try using a basket. Through the boos 
and jeers of the audience, there burst forth a few guffaws. 

That resounding failure of Jimmy's pained the theater 
manager deeply. But those guffaws gave the clown an idea. 
In performances thereafter he was careful to duplicate— 
with a little exaggeration, for good measure—the fiasco that 
had brought him shame. As a climax, he always had an 
assistant toss a basket on to the stage. Audiences gurgled 
their delight. Jimmy’s ‘bum juggling” act became a feature 
of his routine. 


gees funny men are often rib-tickling entertainers. 
But the greatest days of the clown dawned many gen- 

erations ago. Time was when the success or failure of a circus 

often depended on the man with the whitened face. 

Dan Rice, according to many of his contemporaries, was 
the best of those old-style American clowns. A_bare- 
back rider, apt at daring antics, he was lucky enough to 
have as a partner one of the most gifted and endearing 
trained pigs in circus annals. In a day when entertainers’ 
salaries were far below those of modern movie stars, Adam 
Forepaugh, the circus owner, used to pay Dan a thousand 
dollars a week—enough to keep both him and his pig in 
clover. 

Dan, we're told, used to practice his gags assiduously. 
But the most famous clown in history was a still harder 
worker, a real martyr to his job. He was an Englishman of 
Italian parentage named Joseph Grimaldi, and variously 
known as “the king of clowns,” “immortal Joe,” and “the 
Garrick of clowns.” His life—he was born in 1779 and died 
in 1837—was shortened by overwork and worry. An au- 
thentic genius, he burned himself out comparatively young. 
But, at the peak of his career, he was a national figure. 
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Lord Byron was his friend. Charles Dickens went, week 
after week, to ‘Covent Garden where Joe reigned supreme. 

Grimaldi was a great actor—a master of all shades of 
emotion—as well as a supreme clown, if we're to believe 
the writings left by those who saw him. He felt his réles 
so deeply that the strength of his feelings often brought 
violent reactions. Sometimes, after he had left his audience 
weak from laughter, he would rush from the stage. Later, 
friends would find him in his dressing room, a pathetic 
little figure, weeping desperately. 


A STRIKING story about him has been handed down 
from generation to generation of clowns. It seems that, 
after a period of overwork, he grew so ill and despondent 
that he went to a well-known London doctor to seek advice. 
The famous specialist heard him describe various nervous 
symptoms and asked, finally, “Why don’t you go to see 
Joseph Grimaldi and laugh yourself well?” 

“But, doctor,” said the little clown sorrowfully, “I am 
Joseph Grimaldi.” 

Volkerson, Denmark's celebrated circus comedian, gave 
almost as much study to his work as Grimaldi. But, unlike 
the temperamental Joe, he lived to an advanced age. A 
warmly loved favorite in Copenhagen, he used to star in a 
Pierrot act in which he was knocked down, time and time 
again. When his eightieth birthday came, the public was 
still clamoring to see him in his famous part. But his joints, 
once marvelously supple, were now stiff as rusty hinges. He 
could no longer make the funny falls that had helped to 
bring fame. Yet the thought of retiring was bitter to his 
mind. He wanted to hold on for just a year or two longer. 
What to do? 

Finally the problem was solved. Whenever the moment 
for a tumble came, two assistants would hurry to him. They 
would take him by the arms and shoulders, and lower him 
to the stage as softly as if he were glass. Solemnly, day after 
day, they’d help him to fall. 

Each time he made one of those three-man tumbles the 
audience clapped and cheered—though many an eye was 
moist—to show the frail old clown it was still with him, 
heart and soul. 

Dan Rice, Volkerson, Grimaldi: dead but still living in 
the minds of many clowns to-day. Even the humblest wielder 
of the padded club and blown-up bladder—making, per- 
haps, a scant fifteen dollars a week—is likely to confide to 
you, proudly, that he’s heir to a great tradition. 


COOSEY-GOOSEY-GANDER HAS 
PUDDLE, BUT 


WANDERED FAR FROM HIS NATIVE 
HE SEEMS TO ENJOY THE CIRCUS ENVIRONMENT 
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CAMELS’ HAIR COATS 
ON THEIR RIGHTFUL 
OWNERS WHO WEAR 
THEM WITH A MOST 
SUPERIOR AIR 


HERE ARE TWO PA- 
TIENT WHITE TOILERS 
FOR THE MORE GLAM- 
OROUS MEMBERS OF 
THE CIRCUS FAMILY 


HAS THAT ELEPHANT LOST A PEANUT DOWN HIS THROAT, OR IS 
HE MERELY YAWNING A MIGHTY YAWN AT THE CURIOUS CROWD? 








In between my talks with clowns, 
my friend, Charles Carlos, had in- 
troduced me to some of the most 
glamorous figures of the sawdust- 
and-canvas world—artists of the fly- 
ing trapeze. I'd often heard it sug- 
gested by circus goers that these sur- 
prising men and women have a sort 
of sixth sense, a special gift that sets 
them apart from other people and 
aids them to swoop and soar like 
birds. Listening to such aérialists tell 
something about themselves, I real- 
ized that they are, indeed, gifted in 
some special way. But that gift is an 
instinct, a sense of timing, that comes 
from just one thing—a lifetime of 
grueling work. 

A trapeze star's training starts, 
often, before he can walk. As soon as 
Alfredo Codona, celebrated aérialist, 
could hold himself erect on his baby 
legs, his father used to balance him 
on the palm of his hand at public 
performances. Even the toys of such 
children aren’t like those of other youngsters. Roman rings 
and small trapezes usually serve them as playthings. 

The life of such a “‘starlet” is, decidedly, no bed of roses. 
Parents or trainers impose an iron discipline that demands 
constant practice in elementals like somersaults, flip-flops, 
and cartwheels, as well as in stunts requiring rings or bars. 
Buc what breath-taking turns such coaching sometimes leads 
to! Little Jimmie Scruggs, one of the best-loved of circus 
children, was whirling high on the loop-the-loop trapeze 
when she was just ten years old. (Yes, she’s a girl, in spite 
of that “‘Jimmie”.) And an amazing child, named Roxy Rota 
Engesser, was doing difficult tricks on the aérial ladder even 
before she’d reached the dewy age of three. 


ne poe young and don’t spare yourself.” That motto of 
the aérialists might serve wire walkers equally well— 
those troupers, quick as cats and graceful as gulls, who do 
fantastic turns and dances on thin cables stretched, horizon- 
tally, seven or eight feet above the sawdust. Con Colleano, 
famous wire wizard, began the most strenuous sort of train- 
ing at an early age. And Harold Barnes, a young American, 
was only twelve years old when he 
mastered the tight wire so com- 
pletely that he could turn a back- 
ward somersault on it—and that’s 
not easy. 

As a background to actual train- 
ing, ideals of physical fitness are 
held up before circus children who 
are to bon their careers on the har- 
monious working together of strong 
muscles and keen minds. They're 
taught they’re sure to fail unless they 
build healthy bodies through clean- 
liness, exercise, a simple, balanced 
diet, and plenty of sleep. 

While questioning clowns, aérial- 
ists, and wire walkers, I’d been won- 
dering about still another group— 
animal trainers. Nothing could have 
seemed more impromptu than cer- 
tain animal acts in the steel arena. 
When Clyde Beatty got into an argu- 
ment with a gang of lions and tigers 
—the beasts raging and making mur- 
derous passes, the man firing off 
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LADY LION SLEEPS WITH ONE PAW MUTELY 
PLEADING FOR FREEDOM OUTSIDE THE BARS 


A JUGGLER PRACTICES HIS ART WHILE THE 
CIRCUS SETTLES ITSELF 
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blank cartridges and cracking a whip 
—it was plain, in my mind, that the 
great cats were just “being them- 
selves.” Surely, no rehearsals could 
lie behind such ferocious outbursts. 

I soon learned I'd been wrong 
again. Usually the groundwork for 
such a free-for-all has been laid by 
careful coaching. Those beasts that 
threaten the trainer have been 
schooled to do just that. In most 
cases they’re putting on a “hurrah 
act” in which there’s much well- 
rehearsed growling and harmless 
shadow-boxing. 

Make no mistake about it, though: 
even a hurrah act may lead straight 
to danger. What started as play- 
acting may end in attempted murder. 

Then there was the mystery of the 
horses which bareback riders use in 
their spectacular work. (Rosinbacks, 
or resinbacks, they're called, because 
powdered resin is rubbed on their 
slippery hides, so riders may keep 
a foothold.) I had long wondered at their steady, machine- 
like pace. They flowed round and round the ring so smoothly, 
so naturally, that the motion seemed second nature to them. 
It was hard to believe they could have had much schooling. 

My friend, Charles Carlos, has trained scores of such 
animals, so I went to him with my questions. 

“Ring horses?’”’ he asked. “Why, among all four-footed 
troupers, there are none more carefully taught. They must 
be dependable, one hundred per cent. If one of them changed 
his pace for even a jiffy, the rider who'd counted on that 
steady gait might take a fatal spill. Months and months of 
‘classwork’ have gone into the making of every rosinback.” 

The other performing circus animals, too, I learned, have 
had weeks, months, or even years of schooling. Right from 
the hyena, said to be the dullest beast ever to be taught an 
act, up to that most brilliant of pupils, the chimpanzee, it’s 
the same story. 

Trainers, when they go to work on an animal, try to make 
it associate a cue, such as a spoken command, or the cracking 
of a whip, with a given action. Always they rely on patience 
and kindness, rather than on cruelty, to get results. You 
cannot coach an excited animal. If 
you scare or whip it, it will grow 
frightened or angry. Fear, or rage, 
takes its mind off its work. All this 
is quite apart from the cowardice of 
cruelty to any dumb beast. 

Strangely, gentleness and patience 
are comparatively new to animal 
training. Sixty or seventy years ago, 
quick, cruel methods were still in 
vogue—practices that seemed based 
on the fantastic idea that beasts do 
not suffer like human beings. During 
“big-cat’’ acts, for example, Chinese 
gongs were beaten incessantly, and 
red fire, with its smoke and glare, 
made circus arenas look like infer- 
nos. Worse, electric whips to shock 
the animals, and hot irons, also were 
used. No wonder the poor brutes, 
half crazed by fear and pain, often 
killed their trainers. 

The wisdom of animal men of 
to-day doesn’t start merely at the 
steel arena, (Continued on page 48) 
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THEY WHEELED AS ONE 
MAN TO FACE SANDY 
WHOSE GOOD-NATURED 
FACE WORE A SHEEP- 
ISH LOOK. “WHAT'S THE # 
BIG IDEA?’ HE BLEATED 


THE WHALE 


When the Squibnocket Bunch get togeth- 


er, 


Illustrated by 
ROBB BEEBE 









things are bound to happen—and the 


week-end reunion at Red Cochran’s was 
no exception to that long-established rule 


By MARY AVERY GLEN 


Suny COLLINS was behaving outrageously. It was 
hard to excuse him. Here they were, the entire Squibnocket 
crowd, gathered for a long-anticipated week-end reunion 
at the home of Red Cochran—Phyllis and Meg Merriam, 
Sally Burke with her beguiling black curls, Sue Kingsley 
whose sympathetic office chief had contrived a whole holiday 
for her, this Saturday, instead of only a half, John Bacon 
who had managed to come down from college, Ace Corbett, 
Sandy himself, and Red, their hearty, flaming-haired host— 
the Cochrans’ old French-roofed house was big enough to 
hold them all. And now Sandy, on whom they had depended 
for most of the jokes and clowning—Sandy of all people— 
was spoiling the fun. 

The trouble had begun on Friday evening when Red, with 
his dainty little mother for chaperon, had conducted his 
guests to one of the fortnightly dances at the Country Club. 
Sandy had started in his usual bubbling spirits, dancing first 
with Sally and then with Meg. Immediately afterwards, how- 
ever, his eye had lighted on Theresa Farrand, and from that 
moment he was a changed boy. 


Though a showy member of the younger set in the 
Cochrans’ home town, Theresa might have been called an 
acquaintance of Red's, rather than a friend. She was a tawny 
eyelashed young charmer of seventeen but, swathed in what 
Phyllis described as a ‘‘snaky” evening gown, she looked 
some years older. Her curls were baby-gold, and she had 
added to her ensemble a cool stare, and topaz earrings which 
touched her shoulders. 

Sandy had never before gazed on anything so complete, 
and he abandoned his friends and his manners to follow in 
Theresa's train. The outraged Squibnocketers caught glimpses 
of him frequently, swaying past with Theresa's topaz ear- 
rings brushing his shoulder, but for any use he was to them, 
he might just as well not have been at the party. 

Outside of their just wrath, Sandy's disaffection made little 
difference to the Cochrans’ guests, so far as their own good 
time was concerned. The girls were attractive, and Red had 
been busy with introductions. There were plenty of partners, 
and Sandy was hardly missed. Cutting in grew lively and the 
dance proved a great success. Only, as Phyl said, she did hope 
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THE FOUR GIRLS, BURSTING 
WITH REPRESSED GIGGLES, 
RUSHED INTO THE KITCHEN 

WITH A TAUNTING SHOUT 





Mrs. Cochran wouldn’t judge the whole crowd by Sandy. 

But Sandy's infatuation did not end at the Country Club. 
It was now Saturday afternoon, the long anticipated week- 
end was dwindling fast, and he had not yet returned to 
normal. A long morning spent in the open, hiking through 
fresh wet woods and soppy fields in search of the first pussy 
willows, to an accompaniment of sleigh-bell ringing of 
“spring peepers,” had been enjoyed hilariously by the rest 
of the house party, but Sandy had lagged along in the rear. 
The knowledge that he was being snubbed by the girls did 


not help him to regain his usual cheerful clownishness. 


ye a telegram had arrived, bringing word of the grave 
illness, in a distant town, of one of Mrs. Cochran's 
life-long friends, and urging her to come at once. 

“If it were anyone but dear Molly Stuart,” the little lady 
protested, hurrying into the library, dressed for the trip, “I 
wouldn't think of leaving you children to yourselves. For 
we can’t get back till to-morrow forenoon. Mr. Cochran has 
to go, too; she wants to see him about her will. But you 
won't be entirely alone. There’s Mrs. Heggie. She’li be some- 
thing of a chaperon even if she always does go to bed the 
minute the dinner dishes are done.” Mrs. Heggie, old, deaf, 
Scotch, and stubborn, half friend and half servant, acted as 
housekeeper for the Cochrans. 

The boys and girls, scattered round the open fire, con- 
valescing from a hearty luncheon, had scrambled to their 
feet at the entrance of their hostess. They were due at the 
movies in an hour. 

“Aw, don’t you worry about us, Mommy,” Red com- 
forted. ‘“We're old enough to look out for ourselves.” 

Mrs. Cochran gazed up adoringly at her stalwart son. 
“Reddy's growing so dependable. And you're here, John.” 

John twinkled at her over the top of Phyl’s head. ‘Red 
and I will take full responsibility, Mrs. Cochran. We'll keep 
‘em down!” 

Stooping, Red kissed his mother. He took her by the elbow 
and helped her down the porch steps and along the stone 
walk to the curb where his father waited in the car. He 
stopped long enough to wave the automobile around the 
corner, then rejoined his friends in the house. 

Sandy had gone out at the same time, but he turned into 
the garden. There he paced, alone and pensive, between 
clumps of springing crocuses, attentive to the plaintive-sweet 
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piping of an April robin perched on the edge of the sun- 
dial. The girls gathered at the library windows to observe this 
romantic interlude. It was really too annoying of Sandy to go 
sentimental when they might have been having such fun. 

“And she’s such a common-looking girl!” exclaimed 
Sally Burke. 

Red’s chivalry was roused. ‘Oh, Theresa Farrand’s all 
right. Lots of the fellows like her. She’s the world’s best 
dancer, and she’s got style. But just personally I don’t care 
for baby dolls.” 

“We'd all feel differently if only she were our sort,”” Phyl 
ventured, glancing again into the garden. 

“Be careful,’ Meg whispered. “He’s coming in.” 

Entering, Sandy drew Red aside into the dining room. The 
door between was open and his words were audible to the 
group in the front room. 

“I heard you folks say you weren’t going out to-night, 
Red. But I've got an errand down the street after dinner. I 
might be late. May I have your latch key?” 

The circus had come to town early in the week, and Red 
had planned to take his guests on Saturday evening. But 
the idea had to be given up, for Mrs. Kingsley, fearing too 
much fatigue for her business daughter, had made it a con- 
dition of Sue’s coming that she should not attend a late party 
on two successive nights. Mrs. Burke and Miss Merriam had 
applauded her good sense, as Mrs. Cochran had, also. 

In response to Sandy's request, Red produced from his 
trousers’ pocket a bright something attached to a loop of 
leather. “Sure thing. Help yourself. This house is Liberty 
Hall.” 

Taking the key, Sandy turned and went out again, and 
Red came back to the library. 

“He’s going to see that girl!” Sally hissed, appealing to 
John who had not expressed himself. “Don’t you think it’s 
terribly rude, Jock?” 

“He has all of us to play around with!” Meg added hotly. 
‘What does he have to go off after that old Theresa Farrand 
for?” 

“Oh, cool off!’ John grinned. “Let old Sandy suit him- 
self."” And his casual outlook on the matter went far to clear 
the atmosphere. 

“Listen, mes amis!” Sue Kingsley cried suddenly. “I’ve 
got an idea! We might as well get something out of this for 
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ACE AND RED LEAPED THROUGH THE DOOR 
AND BARRED SANDY'S WAY TO THE WINDOW 


ourselves. Let’s sit up to-night for Sandy 
—and razz him when he comes in!” 

“And I’ve thought of something else,” 
Phyl giggled. “Let’s darken the house to 
pretend we Aave gone to bed. Then, when 
he comes in, we'll snap on the lights and 
say something like ‘Good evening, Mr. 
Collins! Did you have a pleasant time? 
How did you leave Theresa ?’ Don’t you think that'd be fun?” 

“Count me out,” John said seriously. “I'll have to get on 
with that Greek prose to-night. I’ve got to turn it in on 
Monday.” 

“Oh, Jock, how disappointing!’ Phyl cried. ‘Can't you 
do it some other time?” 

John shook his head. ‘‘Time’s short. I'll probably have to 
work all evening, too, to get it done.” 

Red grinned. “Well, you know best what you're up against. 
The big table in my room is the place to work, if you've got 
to. You'll be out of the rumpus there.” Red was sharing 
with John his own bannered and tennis-raqueted sleeping 
quarters at the top of the front stairs. “Hi!” he shouted 
suddenly, with a glance at his wrist watch. “Get a move on! 
Somebody call Sandy! The feature goes on in ten minutes!” 


A’ eight-thirty that evening, wearing his best tie, Sandy 
unobtrusively left the house. The six conspirators had 
hardly been able to wait for his departure. The girls tittered 
and squeaked like mice as soon as the front door closed be- 
hind him. John was already upstairs, wrestling with his 
Greek prose. 

“First thing we do,” Red declared, “‘is to lay in provender. 
We'll need to coal up. There’s a long wait before us. Sandy 
won't be back early.” 

The young people, laughing, jostled each other out to the 
big old-fashioned kitchen now deserted by Mrs. Heggie 
who, dishes finished, allowed no emergency to interfere with 
her early bedtime. The cook and housemaid engaged for the 
week-end had gone home for the night. 

Red rifled the ice box and the pantry with a liberal hand. 
He hacked off huge, if ragged, slices of cold roast pork, and 
hospitably sacrificed an apple pie and half a raisin cake, to 
say nothing of bread and butter and several bottles of ginger 
ale. By this time, hilarity was running high, and the girls 
and boys were ready to laugh at anything. There was a spice 
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of excitement about the plan for Sandy’s discomfiture which 
put everyone on tiptoe. 

An extra-loud shout of merriment echoed through the 
house when Phyl, arms behind her and dainty buckled pumps 
close together, leaned back against a small table by the 
window that looked out on the kitchen porch, tipping it 
with her weight. There was a startling rush of tin as Mrs. 
Heggie’s dishpan, placed on the table’s broad under-bar, fell 
to the floor. It spun crazily into the center of the room and, 
revolving in diminishing circles, settled down with an amaz- 
ing clamor. Whangety, whangety, whang, whang, whang! 

Phyl leaped out of its way with a nimble sidestep. She 
clapped a hand to her heart. “Goodness! It scared me to 
death!’ But she dutifully secured the obstreperous utensil 
and set it back in its place. 

Red carried a plate of food to the toiler upstairs, and the 
little crowd, now in the front hall below, could hear John’s 
word of appreciation. ‘Thanks, old top! That apple pie looks 
great.” 

“It’s too early to darken the house yet, Jock. But I'll pull 
down your shades, and draw the curtains. We don’t want a 
crack of light to show from outside.” 

They could hear John’s come-back. “Expecting an ait 
raid?” 

Red closed the bedroom door on the student and his lamp, 
and came downstairs. 

Balancing heaping plates and brimming glasses, the boys 
and girls made their way into the library. For a time there 
was a cheerful hubbub, then suddenly everybody began to 
feel sleepy. It had been late when they came home from the 
dance, and the girls had talked most of the night besides. 

“Let's eat slowly,” Meg suggested, rubbing her eyes. “It'll 
help keep us awake til Sandy comes.” 

Red took a deep bite of apple pie. “Plenty more where 
this came from,” he mumbled with his mouth full. 

Not wishing to leave the room (Continued on page 46) 








BUD HAMILTON STARRED DOLEFULLY AFTER THEM AS THEY DEPARTED 





BLIND 


DATE 


By 


MARJORIE PARADIS 


N TWO years she, too, would be a freshman here, and 
maybe this very dorm would be hers! Midge, sitting 
forgotten on the far side of the couch, looked with 

anticipatory pride at the green chintz curtains, the Numda 
rug, and the college banners—not a prep school one among 
them. 

This was her Easter vacation, and her father had driven 
her up to Conway and left her there for a few days with 
her sister Adele while he attended to business in Boston. 

It was wonderful to be here at Conway College, actually 
living in a dorm! What a lot she would have to tell her 
crowd! Even so, she couldn’t help a queer sense of loneli- 
ness. Not that she was ever really alone; Adele might 


Midge didn’t think much of col- 
lege boys until a week-end with 
her sister, a college freshman, shed 
some new light on an old subject 
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have been a human magnet, the way girls hovered 
about her, but they were Adele’s friends, not Midge'’s, 
and although they were awfully kind and polite, she 
felt as if they never really saw her, as if she were 
playing the leading part in The Return of Peter 
Grimm. 

Adele, dressed in her new powder blue crépe, her 
blond hair stiff from the dryer, sat trying to work on 
a five-hundred-word theme for Monday, ignoring 
Dolly Bates who had drifted in, her hair bristling 
with aluminum curlers, her feet in Chinese red, soft- 
soled slippers. 

‘Finish your theme, Adele? I can’t get more than 
four hundred and nine words to save my neck.” 

“I’m working on it now,”’ Adele explained with- 
out looking around from the desk. 

Dolly, uninvited, —_ a fancy tin box and 
helped herself to crackers and jam. Midge edged 
along the couch and spread a couple of crackers for 
herself. 

“Are you really going on a blind date with Cue 
Hamilton?” Dolly asked, through cracker dust. 

“Four o'clock,’ Adele answered. 

“Why doesn’t he use his name instead of his 
initial ?”” Midge asked. 

Adele and Dolly exchanged smiles. ‘‘It’s C-U-E, 
baby, as you might know if you glanced at some of 
those pictures of him.” Adele aimed her fountain 
pen toward the mirror, all but snowed under with 
clippings. “He played in The Mikado, walked away 
with the show, and the nickname, ‘Cue,’ is a hang- 
over. 

“A cue is a hangdown,” Midge thought, but she 
left the conversation to the two girls. 

“I think it's a good joke on Gammy,” laughed 
Dolly. “She's put up with the little cousin from prep 
school all winter, just to meet the big shot from Har- 
vard, and now he makes a blind date with you.” 

““What—” Midge asked and cleared her throat, 
“what zs a blind date?” 

“It's a date you make with a person before you 
have seen them,”’ explained Adele. ‘And you needn't 
say anything to Mother about it when you get home, 
because it’s perfectly all right, most especially with 
Cue Hamilton! His father is terribly important in 
Boston, and I’m frightfully lucky to get his bid.” 

“I wasn’t going to say anything to Mother,’ Midge as- 
sured her sister. 

“Is the shrimp of a cousin going, too?’’ asked Dolly, 
puckering her nose as if the shrimp were none too fresh. 

“Oh, yes, the four of us.” 

“He’s a drip.” Dolly balanced a preserved strawberry on 
a smitch of cracker, and shot it into her mouth. “Open car, 
I suppose ?” 

“Cadillac roadster.” 

“Maybe I'll hang around and see you get off.” 

“Sorry, no luck!” Adele chewed her pen. “We're to meet 
them at the corner of the golf course. Cue hates publicity.” 

“Oh, yeah ? So does Rudy Vallée,” scoffed Dolly, caressing 
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the curls in the aluminum curlers at the back of her neck. 

Gammy, Adele's roommate, came in, crisp from the hair- 
dresser’s, her dark hair still glued in scallops to her brow. 

“Here I am, a penniless beauty until next month! You 
dressed already, Adele? I don’t know what to wear. Some- 
body said purple was Cue’s favorite color, but I never knew 
a boy to like purple.” 

“I think I'll go out and ride your bike a while, Adele!” 
Midge slipped around the edge of the room. 

“Don’t go far, chick,” called Adele. “Mrs. Duncan said 
she'd look out for you. Be back by six.” 

It was a wonder, Midge thought bitterly, that Adele didn’t 
strap her into a baby carriage. 


SE pedaled out of the yard. The spring breeze, tossed her 
curls until her head looked like a rusty brown chrysan- 
themum. It was good to be out in the air, free from all that 
tiresome talk about boys. When she came to college, she 
would be so busy playing basketball, and tennis, and golf, 
and rowing with the crew—why there was just everything 
in the world to do!—that she wouldn’t have any time for 
Harvard big shots. 

She imagined she really belonged here, a.Conway fresh- 
man! This was her college street, she was headed for her 
village. In front of the white church she: dutifully dis- 
mounted, as all freshmen must, and pushed her bicycle. She 
passed a friend of Adele’s who called, “Hello, Midge!” 
just as if she really were one of them. 

The tea room on the corner was filled with girls and a 
sprinkling of men. She looked through the immense plate 
glass window, and wished she had brought a nickel for 
an ice cream cone. She might go back and get her pocket- 
book—plenty of time. 

The village was astir with Saturday afternoon excitement. 


IT WAS PLEASANT TO BE PULLED ALONG AS IF HE MEANT IT 


Adele said you were out of luck if you didn’t have a friend 
in Harvard. Then Midge would be out of luck, because she 
knew she wouldn’t take with boys—not college boys. It was 
different at home; she was good at sports, and that was what 
counted in high school. But she didn’t want to be popular 
if it meant glooky stuff on your hair, and wasting hours 
talking about boys. 

It might be fun dashing back to the trysting place, and 
waving farewell to the two ninnies. She jumped on the bi- 
cycle and as she stood on the pedals, pumping the machine 
uphill, she passed Adele and Gammy propped on spike heels, 
trudging toward the golf course. The poor sillies! 

No car awaited them on the corner, although the village 
clock had already struck four. That wasn’t very gallant of 
the wonderful Cue Hamilton! She turned down the side 
street on the chance of passing them. What fun coasting 
down-hill! A bicycle was wings! 

A few modest cars passed her, but no Cadillac—and she 
must have gone two or three miles. Maybe she had better 
turn back. Then she spied a car drawn to the side of the 
road, evidently in trouble. She rode down to it and recog- 
nized Bud Hamilton, Gammy’s friend, whom she had met 
yesterday. Another boy was scrutinizing the engine, but the 
raised hood half hid-him from sight. 

The hope ‘Of being useful gave her courage. “Anything 
I can do?” she asked, dismounting. 

Bud, small and spindly, nodded eagerly. “You bet, Miss, 
er—er— 

“Midge.” 

“Miss Midge, ‘this is my cousin, Cue Hamilton.” 

Cue raised his head from the engine. He was really rather 
overpowering. Midge, an inch taller than Adele, had to tilt 
her neck to look up into his ruddy face. Despite his impor- 
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tance, his blue eyes rimmed with dark lashes were almost 
childish. He wore a polo coat just like one Midge wanted 
for herself. She could see how Adele might enjoy going out 
with such a Harvard giant. 

“Mind lending me your bike, Miss Midge, while I dash 
to the nearest garage for a fan belt?” asked Bud, wiping his 
hands on some grass. “I have a heavy date—and then this 
has to happen!” 

“Help yourself,” agreed Midge, handing over the bicycle. 

“Won't be a jiffy,’’ he promised as he sped off. 

“I suppose we might as well sit down,” suggested Cue, 
in a voice that somehow didn’t fit his body; it seemed un- 
steady, like Ed Perkins’s at home. 

Midge permitted herself to be helped into the car and, as 
she sank on the cool tan leather cushions, she thought of 
Adele and Gammy, propped on spike heels, waiting by the 
golf course. 

Cue drummed on the wheel restlessly, cleared his throat, 
and remarked without too much originality, “You must be 
proud of your beautiful college campus.” 

So he took her for a freshman, did he? What fun! She 
felt the back of her stubby bob with one of Dolly's caressing 
gestures, and answered as she thought her sister might, ‘Yes, 
it’s smooth. How do you like Harvard?” 

“Harvard's smooth, too.” 

There was another and a longer pause. What did a Conway 
freshman talk about to a Harvard junior? If he had been 
really Ed Perkins, she would have had a thousand things to 
talk about, for Ed was the slickest hockey player she knew. 
Adele had lost all interest in hockey, yet she'd never sit here 
like a dummy and let moment after moment pass. 

In desperation, she racked her brains—vainly. ‘A swell 
car,” she breathed at length. “Don’t you adore Packards?” 
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“This is a Cadillac,” he answered shortly, looking glum. 

“Oh!” she murmured. Of course, how stupid of her not 
to remember. “Have you gone many hundreds of miles 
in it?” 

“No, it’s Bud’s mother’s. I’m here on a bet—but we won’t 
go into that. Only I prefer a bike to an auto, any day.” 

“Do you really?” 

“Sure thing. I busted mine last week, and I have to wait 
until my birthday in August, the Governor says.” 

“The Governor?” repeated Midge, in awe. 

‘My father, I mean.” 

“Oh, I thought maybe the Governor of Massachusetts, on 
account of your college work—”’ 

“Don’t I wish it!” He gave a hearty guffaw. ‘But, gee, 
four months without a bicycle! I don’t see it, so I’m trying 
to earn the money. That's why, when Bud offered me two 
smackers—but I won't go into that.” 

Midge wondered what it was he kept so nearly going into. 

“There’s something personal about one’s own bike,” she 
mused, hoping Bud wouldn’t do anything to her sister's. 

“Sure thing. Makes you independent. I like to be inde- 
pendent.” 

“You said it. Place it here!’ Midge thrust out her hand 
dramatically. 

As they shook, she blushed painfully. Adele would never 
have indulged in such a tomboy gesture. She must remember 
her position and not disgrace the college. 

“I sometimes forget myself and act like a kid,” she apolo- 
gized, fingering the back of her hair again, indolently. 

Cue became silent; then he asked in a worried voice, “Do 
you know Adele Bennett ?”’ 

“T’'ve met her.” 


“Is she really the nuts?” (Continued on page 44) 

















‘OH, YEAH? SO DOES RUDY VALLEE,” SCOFFED DOLLY, CARESSING THE CURLS IN THE ALUMINUM CURLERS AT THE BACK OF HER NECK 











THE 
UNIFORM 
IN VISIBLE 


The uniforms of Bluebell Troop were as 
invistble as the atmosphere itself, but 
where there's a will there's a way 


By 
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herself down with a prodigious sigh. 
“Anything we can do to put you out of your misery?” 
Ethel Moran inquired solicitously. 

“I was just thinking,” Sally replied gloomily, “what a 
mess we look. I was thinking it, as we stood saying the 
Promise. All kinds of middies, and plaid skirts, and assorted 
dresses, and—’”’ 

“You mean, about our having no uniforms?” Tenderfoot 
Patsy put in. 

“That was my meaning exactly,” Sally agreed with pa- 
tience. 

Soft-eyed Rosita smoothed her scant checked dress over 
her knees, and smiled rather wistfully. “My papa says he 
can’t get uniform till he get some work,” she suggested 
shyly. 

"Tsn’t it so!” agreed Ima. “My dad’s still on part time.” 

“Hate to ask mine,”’ Stella mused, ‘“‘with all the doctor 
bills there have been—Tom’s old appendicitis, you know.” 

“Do you realize,” said Sally suddenly, “that there are only 
two uniforms in this troop—the Blanchard girls?” 

“And they don’t wear them any more,” Patsy remembered. 
“Why not, I wonder?” 

“I believe,” said Sally, “that there’s only one reason; 
because they don’t want to make the rest of us feel badly.” 

“By Jingo!” cried Ethel, jumping up, “it ought to make 
us feel badly—only it ought to get us stirred up to the point 
of doing something about it. We all want uniforms badly 
enough !” 

“What can we do?” Rosita wondered. ‘No money—no 
uniform.” 

The patrol sat rather dismally, in a brown study. This was 
broken in upon by a scrambling and chattering above their 
heads. To see a live monkey nimbly descending a gymnasium 
rope, hand over hand, ought to create a sensation in any well- 
conducted Girl Scout troop. It would have done so here, had 
not this particular monkey been no stranger, but an old 
friend. He was, indeed, the treasured mascot of Bluebell 
Troop. Unofficially, he was the private property of Rosita 
who called him by some soft pet name in her own melodious 
tongue. To the rest of the troop he was unanimously known 
as Jabberwocky—"‘because,” as Patsy said, “he’s just like 
that, you know.” 


See RYAN got her patrol into their corner and sat 
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JABBERWOCKY WAS WORKING THE PUPPET’S CONTROLS IN CLEVER 
IMITATION OF THE TECHNIQUE HE HAD OFTEN SEEN PATSY USE 


The jabber part of him was decidedly in evidence now, 
as he tweaked Sally's ear in passing, reached a long arm into 
Ina’s pocket, pulled something out, and landed lightly on 
Rosita’s shoulder to — the paper he had pilfered. 

“Hey, you!” Ina cried, starting up. ‘““That’s my signal code 
I'm studying! Give it here, you!” 

Jabberwocky replied by tearing the paper neatly into bits, 
and tossing them one by one into the air. 


O* you awful ape!’’ Ina scolded helplessly, laughing in 
spite of herself. 

“See now, how naughtee, how naughtee!” Rosita remon- 
strated, nevertheless cuddling the unrepentant animal close 
to her. “Sometimes,” she said suddenly, looking up shyly at 
Sally, “I think I sell him to get uniform.” 

Jabberwocky was Rosita’s one joy, and the troop knew it. 
He was also their special pride as mascot, and as good as a 
circus for divetsion. 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” the patrol cried with one voice. 
“Sell Jabberwocky? Never!” 

Rosita gratefully fondled her pet but, with the restlessness 

of his tribe, he had already tired of affection, and sprang 
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away again. Patsy, who never failed to be surprised and 
pleased by him, sprang up, too, and began dangling before 
him the two short cords with which she had been practicing 
the sheet-bend. Jabberwocky seized them with alacrity and 
started to dance about as he clung to them, while Patsy 
jounced him up and down—to their combined delight. 

“Oh, see!” Ethel cried. “Don’t they look too funny!” 

“Do look at Jabberwocky—he’s just like a puppet dancing 
on strings!” Stella said between bursts of laughter. 

Sally was laughing, too, but she stopped suddenly—and 
there was a ring in her voice as she cried out, ‘Listen all 
of you! Puppets! That's it! Puppets !’’ 

“Proceed, please,’ said Ina. ‘“Nobody knows what's in 
your mighty brain.” 

Sally did proceed. ‘A marionette show,” she said, ‘to 
make money for our uniforms!” 

“Bright,” agreed Stella. ““We’'re all ready for it—except, 
of course, that we haven’t any marionettes, don’t know how 
to work ’em if we had, and haven't a play, nor anywhere to 
show it.” 

“What should we do without our little pet pessimist?” 
Sally remarked. ‘Shut up, Stella, and listen. We can have it 
in the Little House, and charge ten cents.” 

“Jabberwocky can pass the hat!’’ cried Patsy, who was now 
listening. 

‘‘My brother can help us build the stage,” Ethel volun- 
teered, “if we get stuck.” 

“We can build it ourselves,” Sally said. ‘And we can find 
out how to make the puppets. There are books in the library 





FRANTICALLY THEY SEARCHED, PEERING UNDER THE STAGE, BE- 
NEATH UPTURNED CHAIRS, RANSACKING CORNERS, WITHOUT LUCK 


—and don’t you remember Tony Sarg’s article about making 
marionettes in last July's AMERICAN GIRL? You squeeze 
up gluey paper, or something, for heads—that’s one way 
anyhow. Or use beeswax. But all that’s for us to find out.” 

“My papa,” Rosita ventured softly, ‘makes often marion- 
ettes play, in old country. Maybe he help show us how they 
dance.” 

“Great !”’ Sally cried. “I knew we'd be able to pick up help 
here and there. Let’s tell Cap and the rest of the crowd now. 
There'll be more ideas from them.” 

So, not waiting for the whistle to summon them from 
their corner, Sally’s patrol flew across the gym to surround 
their captain, and pour out their idea. Jabberwocky, hugely 
excited, turned somersaults all the way. The rest of the 
troop, though they did not turn somersaults, shared the 
excitement when they heard. Cap smiled. She had been wish- 
ing for months, ever since the forming of the troop, that 
uniforms grew on bushes. But now she was even better 
pleased that they were going to come out of enthusiasm and 
some hard work. 

“Go to it,”” said Cap. “It won't be done in a minute, you 
know.” 

This fact Bluebell Troop began to find out, but they de- 
termined not to be impatient, or daunted by difficulties. 

““Let’s make some dolls right away,” Patsy suggested. 
“How do you start?” 

“No dolls,” said Sally firmly, “till we have a play. How 
would we know what kind of people to make?” 
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“We could build the stage before we got the play, though,” 
Jeannette reminded them. 

“The play’s the thing,’ Eunice Peters remarked. It was just 
like her to bring in a Shakesperian quotation. She was a 
tall, solemn girl who wore glasses and always got an A in 
English. 

““Let’s make Eunice a committee of one to hunt up plays 
at the library,” Ina proposed. 

“I wish the whole thing could be ours,” Sally insisted. 
“Every bit of it. I wish we could write the play.” 

There was a dubious murmur. Apparently there were no 
budding dramatists among the Bluebell. 

“Then Eunice is the one to write it,” Jeannette said. 

Bluebell Troop heaved a sigh of relief and agreed that 
she was. Sally was not so sure, but she agreed, too. 

Things from now on became very lively at the Little 
House. Ethel and Jeannette begged a big packing case at 
the corner grocery, studied directions, and with terrific 
banging and sawing proceeded to fashion it into a puppet 
stage. The proscenium arch, which they concocted from a 
cardboard frame painted with radiator gilt, was so gorgeous 
as to produce the first genuine thrill for the hard-working 
troop. For the others were working. Scout knives were busy 
whittling wooden arms and legs. Sally was reading every- 
thing she could find at the library, and had learned hitherto 
unguessed facts about control sticks and methods of string- 
ing. Scrap bags at home were being ransacked for likely bits 
of costume material. 

“Though we can’t tell much about those, really, till we 
have the play,” Marian recollected. “How /s the play?” 

“Progressing,” said Eunice from behind her spectacles. 

“What’ll it be about?” they wanted to know. 

“Tt is in the nature of an allegory,” Eunice informed 
them. 

Jabberwocky emitted a disrespectful and inopportune 
snicker, and Sally said, ““H’m.” 


A= now the stage was completed, and set upon the long, 
sturdy workbench on which the puppeteers were to stand, 
so that they could dangle their characters upon the stage 
from above. They fixed it in the double doors between the 
two main rooms of the Little House. Sally had constructed 
a practice puppet with a featureless head, had rigged it simply 
with a string at each wrist and knee, one at its back and two 
at its head, and was diligently working it by means of the 
crossed control stick to which the strings were attached. With 
this in one hand, and the straight stick that worked the legs 
in the other, she gravely put the creature through its paces— 
some intentional, some ludicrously unmeant—discovering 
for herself what it would and wouldn't do. 

“That thing gives me the creeps, ’ Stella said, coming upon 
Sally and her pet in a corner. “So naked—and no face! It looks 
like something that’s been underground for years. Ugh!” 
The puppet wagged its blank head and bowed to her. “How 
do you make it do that? It looks too much alive altogether !”’ 
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“Here, take it,’ Sally commanded. “You might as well 
try your hand now, as later—and you'll get quite fond of 
the poor little thing.” 

And, finally, arrived Eunice—with a sheaf of neatly 
written — in her brief case, and a satisfied expression 
glittering behind her spectacles. 

“The play!” cried the Bluebells, dropping their various 
handiwork. “It’s done! Let's hear it right away!” 

“It is called Utopia,” said Eunice clearing her throat, "os 
The Triumph of the Girl Scout Ideal.’’ She began to read: 
“ “The scene opens in a spacious and sumptuously appointed 
hall. Marble columns support a stately dome. A fountain 
plashes musically in the center. Drawn up at either side is a 
full troop of Girl Scouts in uniform.’ What is it, Sally?” 


EVER mind,” said Sally. “Just a hiccup, or something. 
Fire away!” 

Eunice fired. “In uniform,” she repeated firmly. “ ‘Enter 
a Wingéd Figure, carrying a banner. The Figure: Fair mai- 
dens, whence come ye, thus sprightlily invading my temple? 
She smiles graciously—' ” 

“Do you mind if I look at it a minute?’ Sally inquired, 
taking the manuscript out of Eunice’s hand. She turned the 
pages rather grimly. ‘See here, my dear girl,” she said pres- 
ently, “this just won’t work, you know. I’m terribly sorry— 
but marble halls, and plashing fountains, and thirty-two Girl 
Scouts a foot high, all in miniature uniforms—and wingéd 
figures that smile graciously—well, puppets just can’t do 
such things. That is, ours can’t. I’m afraid you've forgotten 
the—er—limitations of our stage and all, Eunice. This is 
grand ; noble, you know, and all that—but I feel you ought to 
save it for the Metropolitan Opera House, or something.” 

Eunice, in all seriousness, decided that she would do so. 
But the Bluebell puppeteers still had no play. 

“T'll find something before next time,” Sally promised. 
“Something a little simpler. Just for three or four dolls, you 
know, and not much to learn.” 

By the next time, she had found it. For she wrote it her- 
self—she and her little featureless puppet who was rapidly 
assuming a character, and would very soon have a face—the 
face of Prince Gallanto of The Uniform Invisible. 

For it seemed that Prince Gallanto loved the Princess 
Amorette with all the fervor of his half-inch heart. But her 
cruel father said, No. So Prince Gallanto’s fairy godmother, 
who always had a special liking for him, provided him with 
a brand-new uniform which had the useful property of 
making him invisible when he put it on. So he came a-visiting 
Amorette quite unknown to ill-tempered old King Stuffo, 
and though it did bother her a little at first to hear only a 
voice, or see a guitar dangling in mid air with no visible 
singer, she soon grew to love Gallanto more desperately than 
ever. And when the Prince, solely because he was unseen, 
contrived to kill the King’s worst enemy—a hideous mon- 
ster who was about to poison him—all was forgiven and 
Gallanto and Amorette were to (Continued on page 35) 














THE PEARL NET OF THE REN- 
AISSANCE IS REFLECTED IN 
MODERN EVENING’ HEADDRESS; 
THE DRAPERY OF A MAHARANEE 
OF INDIA AND NATIVE OF BALI 
INFLUENCE OUR STYLES TO-DAY 










AND HOW THEY GROW 


()*« of the movie theaters recently ran a film showing 






an Easter parade on Fifth Avenue many years ago. 

The women who descended the steps of the various 
churches in the confident consciousness of the newest cre- 
ations from Redfern and Worth have always been con- 
sidered leaders of fashion in America. Yet, as they swept 
along in trailing skirts, ostrich feather boas, and towering 
hats, their costumes moved the women in the 
audience—not to admiration or envy, but to 
almost hysterical laughter. 

So quickly do our eyes accus- 
tom themselves to new styles 
that each succeeding season's 
fashions become for us the 
right manner of dressing, 
and styles only a few 
years old seem to us 
strange, if not actually / 
funny. How, then, do 
these styles orig- j 
inate ? Whence come : 


the fashions which i 














so mightily affect 

not only our own /, 
individual ward- ‘a 
robes, but the — 
enormous com- 
mercial interests i4 % 
whose entire output | , 
is dependent upon \ 

what women wear, or ’ 

what sort of food they \ 
serve their families? All Rig 
fashions, whether in clothes 

or food, begin, grow, and 
subside in somewhat the same 
way, but since cycles in clothes are 
shorter, their contrasts sharper, and 
their details more familiar, let’s con- 
sider them. 

Some purists distinguish between a 
style sl pe fashion, insisting that a 
style is a characteristic manner of ex- 
pression in any field of art, and that a 
fashion is the particular style which 
happens to be accepted at any given 
moment. But for most of us, style and 
fashion mean the same thing when ap- 
plied to clothes. A fashionable hat, or 
dress, is definitely in style; and when 
something is old-fashioned, it’s out of 
style, too! 







































































Where do we get our styk@k 
What makes Fashion fickl@E 


her own clothes wile 
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But how does it 
come about that, 
when you go shop- 
ping one year, you 
find skirts eight or nine inches 
from the floor, and a year later 
they swing briskly a good four- 
teen inches above your shoe 
soles? Why doesn’t the sales- 
woman show you any more of 
those off-the-face hats which 
were all the rage the summer 
before? Do styles spring up as 
haphazardly as mushrooms after 
a shower? Or is there a solemn 
council which sits in state and 
decrees that next season we shall 
all wear plaids instead of 
stripes ? 

No, fashions start in many 
different ways and in many parts 
of the world, but people whose 
business it is to recognize the 
beginnings of fashions have 
learned where to look, and how 
to tell whether what they see is 
apt to prove a real fashion, or 
just one of those here-to-day- 
gone-to-morrow fashions which 
we call fads. 

If you had just one guess as 
to where a new fashion would 
come from, your answer would 
probably be Paris. Ever since we 
could read, we’ve been told 
about Paris styles, and the group 
of men and women designers 
known as the Haute Couture. 
We can all remember hearing 
some lucky person, recently re- 
turned from a trip abroad, say 
with an unmistakable air of 
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satisfaction, ‘I bought this 


dress in Paris!” a 


Just as Venice has always 
been famous for its fine 
glassware, Brussels for its ex- 
quisite lace, and Belfast for its 
linen, so the capital of France 
has been the city in which the 
creation of beautiful clothes at- 
tained the dignity of a major 
art, and the costumes originated 
by the celebrated Parisian de- 
signers are still copied and im- 
itated all over the world. Re- 
cently, our own Hollywood has 
become more and more of an 
influence in the world of fash- 
ion, and the clothes of popular 
screen stars are now as carefully 
scrutinized as are those of roy- 
alty in other countries. The cos- 
tumes worn in moving pictures 
must be chosen so far in ad- 
vance that you can readily see, 
even if they should be the very 
newest styles from Paris, they 
would seem anything but new 
when the film was finally com- 
pleted and shown in the theaters 
several months later. For this 
reason, the studio designers who 
create costumes for the movies 
have been forced to seek in- 
spiration in the play itself, the 
personality of the star, or solely 
in their own imaginations. Of 
course, in designing for a play 
with a contemporary _back- 
ground, they are always guided 
by the fact that clothes in gen- 
eral are longer or shorter, sim- 
pler or more ornate in feeling, 







THE MILITARY MANIFESTATIONS 
IN PRESENT-DAY DRESS CAN BE 
TRACED DIRECTLY TO ETHIOPIA 
AND THE KING OF KINGS—WHILE 
THE FEATHER IN YOUR HAT HAS 
PROBABLY COME VIA THE TYROL 


By LAURA ELLSWORTH 
Illustrated by S. WENDELL CAMPBELL 


but for the detailed interpretation of these trends, they 
must rely on themselves. 


Even in Paris, the fountain-head of fashion, styles rarely 


“just happen.” Like all creative artists, clothes designers 
draw upon their impressions of the world around them, 
upon their own personal experiences, and those of their 


friends. A walking trip in the Dolom- 
ites, Or a winter vacation in Salzburg, 
may suggest a whole series of costumes 
with a decidedly Tyrolean flavor. A 
Balinese motif may find its way into a 
modern beach dress because its cre- 
ator happened to see a bookful of snap- 
shots brought back by a friend from 


. a trip to the picturesque Dutch East 


Indies. 

Fashions are constantly reflecting 
current events, too. If a popular royal 
princess chooses a certain shade of 
green for her trousseau, you may be 
quite sure that color will appear in the 
clothes offered you a few weeks later 
in your favorite shop. When a charm- 

ing Indian maharanee paid a visit 

to Paris, and was seen at the 
opera and the theater in her 

} graceful native costume, no 
cx one was surprised to find 
4? oriental drapery used with 
€\ good effect in the next eve- 

| ning gowns displayed by the 

/ Paris dressmakers. And then, 

/ because these were well re- 


‘ ceived, other designers decided 


2 af to show what they could do with 


drapery by drawing upon the Gre- 

cian sources for inspiration, so that 

the style which originated with the 

maharanee was gradually developed 

into a general trend toward drapery of 
all sorts. 

The magnificent collection of Italian 
paintings exhibited in Paris last sum- 
mer was directly responsible for the 
beautiful Renaissance styles of this past 
autumn and winter, and surely no one 
who reads the papers could fail to 
guess why we were offered Ethiopian 
helmets and military tricornes to wear 
with our winter suits. In fact the mili- 
tary influence has been strong through- 
out the realm of fashion ever since war 
again became a topic of general conver- 
sation. Wide lapels, soutache braid, 
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brass buttons, stand-up collars—all these come straight from 
soldiers’ uniforms, not necessarily those worn to-day but, 
more often, from the picturesque ones of the past which 
we, and the designers, may see in any museum. 

But sometimes, fashions begin in quite a different way, 
from the whim of a person so important and admired that 
anything he or she does is of interest to many other people. 
An old gentleman once told me a story which illustrated 
this perfectly. Sue Smith was a popular girl in the little 
town in which she grew up. The boys were crazy about Sue, 
and the girls were always watching her to see why. One 
day Sue was wearing a white lawn dress with elbow-length 
sleeves, and her puppy caught hold of her sleeve with his 
teeth and tore a good-sized hole just above the cuff. At 
that very minute, Sue’s mother called her to run down to 
the store quickly to get some eggs for the cake she was 
making. Sue didn’t want to stop to change her dress, neither 
did she want anybody to see the torn sleeve, so she snatched 
up two of her little sister's blue hair ribbons and tied one 
on each arm just above the cuff where the tear was. Then Sue 
Smith, looking very cute indeed, went 
to the store for the eggs, and every boy — 
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the floor most inconvenient, and often insisted on having 
them shortened. Now Paris is including in the new showings 
many evening fashions with an up-in-front line which are 
just as graceful and much more practical. 


BU whatever the original source of inspiration, most of 
our styles reach us through the department stores and 
specialty shops in which we do our buying. They have 
bought their merchandise from wholesale manufacturers 
so, if we really want to understand how fashions grow, we 
must learn how the wholesale manufacturer decides which 
fashions he will make and which he will pass by, for many, 
many styles are created which never appear in any shop. 
Twice a year, in March and August, the great Paris de- 
signers display their new styles at elaborately-staged parties 
which are called ‘‘openings.” These are attended by fashion 
reporters, and by the buyers and stylists of large stores and 
manufacturing firms all over the world who are sent to see 
what Paris has suggested for the new season. Admittance 
to such an opening is by invitation only, and entrée to the 
best houses is a highly-prized privilege 

— of the greatest importance to women 





who called “Hello!” thought she 
seemed especially pretty, and every girl 
observed that Sue was wearing blue 
ribbons on her elbow length sleeves. 
Well, you can guess the rest! By eve- 
ning, there was hardly a bolt of blue 
ribbon left on Main Street, and all the 
other girls had blue ribbons on their 
sleeves, too. 

Now, just suppose Sue Smith had 
been a princess, with her picture being | 
snapped on all occasions and shown in 








whose business it is to interpret fashion 
either through writing, or Eaietion. 
At all these openings the guests see 
a large number of costumes, each 
charmingly worn by a beautiful manne- 
quin chosen to display the “model” to 
its best advantage. Particularly inter- 
esting costumes arouse great excitement 
and enthusiasm. Each guest makes notes 
on her program of the numbers which 
she believes to be most important in 
establishing new fashion trends, and 








the newspapers everywhere. You can 
readily understand how something 
which started as a moment’s whim on 
her part might, in a short time, attain 
the proportions of a real fashion and go sweeping across the 
country. If the former Prince of Wales, now King of En- 
gland, left his shirt open at the throat for greater com- 
fort on a warm day at Cannes, there was likely to be a whole- 
sale exposure of Adam’s apples among the men at all smart 
resorts. The Prince even set styles for women. When he wore 
a short cutaway jacket with his clan plaid kilts and Glengarry 
cap, the style was promptly copied in made-to-order suits for 
smart women to wear to race meets and, beyond a doubt, we 
shall be seeing modifications of this style in inexpensive 
ready-to-wear clothes for some time to come. 


EVERY 
BLUE RIBBONS 


| seine gece seg movie stars because so many 
people see them—often start fashions, not only in 
clothes, but in ways of doing the hair and putting on cos- 
metics. Even little Shirley Temple has become a juvenile 
style leader, and children all over the country want the very 
same dresses that Shirley wears in her pictures. 

Fashions have a way of coming back, too. Sometimes this 
happens as the result of the popularity of a play, or movie, 
with a “period” background in which the dresses are those 
worn at the time the play is supposed to have taken place. 
If they are pretty, and can be adapted so they are really suit- 
able for our present way of living, they are often very suc- 
cessful. Certain fashions, however, like the extreme ‘‘hobble’”’ 
style in daytime dresses, probably never will return because 
it would be too dangerous, in our motor age, to dress in such 
a way that we could move only a few inches at a time. 

Occasionally fashions which are beautiful and becoming 
are in some way unsuited to the requirements of the women 
who are expected to wear them and, when that happens, we 
may feel sure that sooner or later they will be modified Young 
girls who love to dance found evening gowns which swept 


GIRL OBSERVED SUE 
ON HER 


tries to discover by the comments and 
reactions of those around her which 
have impressed them most favorably. 
After an opening is over, the fashion 
writers and the buyers rush away to send cables back home, 
saying things like this: SCHIAPARELLI SHOWS DAY- 
TIME SKIRTS FIFTEEN INCHES FROM GROUND 
STOP FULLNESS IN EVENING GOWNS MASSED IN 
FRONT STOP QUANTITIES HEAVY GOLD JEWEL- 
RY. Then they dash off to another opening to do the same 
thing all over again. At the end of two or three weeks the 
openings are over, the buyers have ordered the dresses they be- 
lieve will be best liked by their customers at home, the fashion 
artists have rushed off sketches by radiophoto and by mail. 
Even before the actual dresses purchased by the buyers have 
arrived in America, we have begun to read in the news- 
paper fashion columns, and in the advertisements of the big 
stores, advance reports of what we may expect when we go 
shopping later. In the meantime, the designers in the whole- 
sale firms are busily translating these same reports into 
dresses, changing details here and there to make them more 
suitable to our American manner of living, or modifying 
designs which are too extreme so that more women will find 
them becoming. 

When they have completed their “lines,” as a manufac- 
turer calls his assortment of styles, the buyers for the stores, 
some of whom have already attended the openings in Paris, - 
come in to choose the actual dresses which you will see in 
the stores. In exclusive shops, and in special departments of 
the large stores, you will find the Paris “originals” pur- 
chased by the buyers at the openings—very expensive, of 
course, because the customs’ duty must be added to their 
cost in France. You may also find exact copies of these 
dresses made especially for the store. These are not so ex- 
pensive as the originals, but still far beyond most of us. 
It is in the more moderate-price departments that we are 
offered the dresses purchased by the (Continued on page 41) 
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WHERE IS SYLVIA? 


The curious incident of the old China- 
man and a surprising new clue add 
to the mystery of Sylvia's whereabouts 








The Story So Far 


Judy Tremaine comes to New York to stay with her 
relatives, the Colbys. In the subway, she and her cousins, 
Karen and Richard Colby, and Randy Mason, find a bill- 
fold containing the name “Sylvia Mason,” three dollars, 
an address, a snapshot of an attractive girl, and a letter 
(returned by the post office) addressed to a Doctor 
Robert Mason in Philadelphia. Randy jokingly claims 
the unknown Sylvia as a relative, and they attempt to 
return the billfold, discovering that Sylvia's landlady had 
turned her out because she couldn't pay her room-rent. 
They determine to find her, advertise, and are visited by 
a Major Wade to whose care Sylvia's uncle, now in 
China, has entrusted a jade Buddha for his niece. Major 
Wade does not know where the girl is. He has a heart 
attack and is taken to a hospital, leaving the 
Buddha with the Colbys, who put it in a safe 

in Judy's room. Next day a mysterious 
Chinaman comes to the house, pretend- 
ing to be answering an advertisement 
for a butler. The Colbys also receive 
a telephone call from Emmaline 
W est, who worked in the same 
office with Sylvia, and promi- 
isesto hel pin finding her. 


PART FOUR 


RS. COLBY return- 
Me from her mar- 
keting before long, 
and when she heard of Em- 
maline West’s call, she de- 
cided it might be well to 
tell Randy, particularly, 
what Emmaline had said 
about Sylvia’s having been 
secretary to the manager of 
the publicity department in the office where she worked. 
“If he’s going to ask Mr. Russell about a job for Sylvia, 
he ought to know what kind of work she has already done,” 
she pointed out. “Would you mind telephoning for me, 
Judy? The number’s on that card under the "phone book. 
I have a cake to make before lunch.” 

So Judy called up the big publishing house of Boynton 
and Russell, rather timidly, and asked to speak to Randy. 

“This is Judy,” she said when his voice reached her over 
the wire. “Aunt Fran thought I'd better call you. We've had 
one answer to our ad.” 

In response to his excited exclamation, she told him about 
Emmaline West, and the faintly hopeful possibility that the 
former Rosalie Burns might still be in touch with Sylvia. 
“And if you're going to talk to Mr. Russell about her to-day,” 
she wound up anxiously, ““Emmaline said Sylvia was secre- 






























tary to the publicity manager at Barton, Weeks and Company. 
Do you know who they are?” 

“No, but I can look them up,” Randy said reassuringly. 
“It's a good thing you called when you did, Judy. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s going to see me at twelve o'clock. And if Sylvia was 
secretary to a department manager, she’s bound to be good.” 

“It would be funny,” Judy giggled, “if you should land 
a job for Sylvia, and we never find her.” 

“I don’t know how—funny it would be,” Randy pro- 
tested. 

‘“‘No—oh, I didn’t mean that, the way it sounded,” Judy 
declared, quite horror-stricken by her own apparent callous- 
ness. 

“Sure! Of course I knew that,”” Randy said good-humor- 
edly. “See you to-night, Judy. ’Bye.” 

After lunch, Mrs. Colby suggested that Judy and she go 
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MRS. COLBY AND JUDY 
STARED AT HIM IN AS- 
TONISHMENT. “I WON- 
DER IF IT COULD HAVE 
BEEN THE SAME MAN?” 
BEGAN JUDY SUDDENLY 


around to the hospital to inquire about the major. Dr. Pierce 
had not telephoned as he had promised to do, and she felt 
a little anxiety about the news they might find waiting for 
them. 

They stopped at the florist’s on the way and bought half 






a dozen long-stemmed red roses to take the 
major. Roses were an extravagance in January, 
as Mrs. Colby admitted, but she thought the 
budget would run to six. 

At the hospital they were sent upstairs to the 
seventh floor where a competent-looking, non- 
committal nurse took their roses, and admitted 
gloomily that the major was “as well as can be 
expected.” 

They were both rather dashed by this, but 
fortunately at that moment Dr. Pierce himself 
came striding down the bare white corridor on 
his way to the elevators. 

“Well, bless us, see who's here!” he cried 
heartily, and then looked at Mrs. Colby with a 
rueful smile. 

“Frances, I clean forgot I was to call you this 
morning and let you know how our patient is doing,’ he 
declared apologetically. “But it's been a hectic day ever since 
I got up.” 

“How is he?” Mrs. Colby asked, shaking her head at 
him in whimsical concern, as though he had been Karen, 
or Richard. “You never did have any memory, Doctor, so 
don’t blame it on a busy day.” 

“Oh, well, have it your own way!” The doctor plainly 
gave up all attempt at defense, and stood there grinning at 
the two as if he found them both a decidedly pleasant sight 
in such grim surroundings. 


NYHOW, I have good news for you,” he added. ‘“The 

man’s going to pull through this time, though he’s not 

in any shape to see visitors. His heart's in pretty bad con- 

dition. I've warned him he can’t afford to do any more 

junketing round the world, as he’s been doing most of his 

life. He tells me he’s had several of these attacks. One out 
in China a year ago.” 

“Then he’s conscious, of course,” Mrs. Colby observed. 
“I suppose he was able to tell you where he was staying in 
the city.” 

Dr. Pierce nodded. “Oh, yes. He gave us the name of 
his hotel, and we telephoned this morning and had them 
send some of his belongings down. The assistant manager 
told us something odd.” 

He stopped, frowning thoughtfully. “Just before we 
called, it seems a little Chinese turned up at the hotel, and 
told the desk clerk he was Major Wade’s man, and had come 
to get some clothes. Told ‘em the major had been taken ill, 
and was in this hospital. The manager was just on the point 
of calling us here, when we "phoned.” 

Mrs. Colby and Judy stared at him in surprise. 
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“‘And—wasn’t it Major Wade’s man?” the former asked. 

The doctor shook his grizzled head with emphasis. 

“That's the funny part of it. Major Wade insists he’s never 
had a valet in his life. Luckily the hotel was shrewd enough 
not to let the Chink upstairs to his room till they'd verified 
his story. He protested a good deal, the manager said, but 
finally went away, saying he would be back later, after 
they'd heard from the 
hospital. Of course he 
never turned up again.” 

“I wonder if it could 
have been the same 
Chinese,” Judy began im- 
pulsively, and | stopped 
short, coloring. 

“What same Chinese?” 
Dr. Pierce asked curious- 
ly, looking from the girl 
to Mrs. Colby. 

‘Judy means, I think,” 
the older woman explain- 
ed, “that yesterday morn- 
ing a Chinese came to our 
house. He claimed to be 
answering a mewspaper 
advertisement for a but- 
ler. Of course you know, 
Doctor, that we never ad- 
vertised for any such per- 
son. Richard talked to 
him, and had quite an 
argument to get rid of 
him.” 

“M’mm,” Dr. Pierce 
mumbled, his habitual 
frown deepening. “And 
you think this might be 
the same chap?” 

“Oh, that was Judy's 
idea. It hadn’t occurred to 
me until she spoke. But 
now I’m—well—wonder- 
ing. You see, Doctor, 
there’s something con- 
nected with the major’s 
visit to us Saturday—” 
she hesitated. 
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threw another log on the fire, and by common consent they 
gave the floor to Randy first. 

Standing on the hearth rug, his back to the blaze and 
his hands in his trouser pockets, Randy faced his little 
audience, his dark eyes alight with the importance of what 
he had to tell. 

“First of all, people, I've got three separate pieces of 
news,” he announced. “One kas to do with Yours Truly 
personally, but the other 
two are about Sylvia.” 

“What's the first one ?”’ 
Karen asked, from her 
favorite low stool at the 
right of the hearth. ‘The 
one about you!” 

Randy struck an atti- 
tude. “I had a raise to-day. 
In these times!” 

They broke into de- 
lighted exclamations. 

“Randy! How grand!” 

“When did you hear?” 

“Begin at the begin- 
ning and tell!” 

“I'm trying to, only you 
won't stop talking,’ he 
laughed, pleased with 
their affectionate congrat- 
ulations. 

“We'll be good,” Kar- 
en promised. She leaned 
forward, her golden head 
tilted up to look at him, 
her arms hugging her 
knees in a characteristic 
attitude. ““Go on, Randy!” 

“All right. The begin- 
ning is that I asked Mr. 
Russell’s secretary, first 
thing this morning, if she 
thought I could see him 
about something during 
the day. He sent word 
he’d talk to me at twelve 
o'clock. And the very mo- 
ment I entered his office 
—before I'd had a chance 














“I gathered there was 
a mystery about the af- 
fair,’ Dr. Pierce grunted 
drily. His keen eyes stud- 
ied their faces in turn as 
if to read their thoughts. 

“Come to dinner to-night, or to-morrow,’ Mrs. Colby 
invited, “‘and we'll give you the whole story.” 

“Can’t make it to-night,” he said. “This is a busy day, as 
I told you. But I'll come to-morrow evening with pleasure. 
Seven, as usual, I suppose? I'll look forward to hearing the 
yarn. It ought to be a good one, if it can make Miss Judy's 
eyes sparkle like this.” 

He went down in the elevator with them, and hurried 
away in his car, apologizing for an urgent call uptown that 
prevented his driving them back to Washington Square. 

It was not far, however, and they enjoyed the walk home 
through the still snowy streets, in the fading afternoon light. 

The twins were back from school, and before Judy had 
time to plunge into the story of the second appearance of 
a Chinese in their mystery, a key clicked in the front door, 
and Randy came in, all agog with some exciting news of 
his own. 

So the family gathered in the living room, somebody 


KAREN TRAILED BACK AND FORTH ACROSS THE 
HALL FROM HER ROOM TO JUDY'S, DISCUSSING 
YET AGAIN THE ALL ABSORBING SUBJECT 


to mention Sylvia—he 
told me about the raise. 
He—said some mighty 
fine things, too, about my 
work.” 

Mrs. Colby said softly, 
“Randy, I'm so proud.” She stretched her hand out to him, 
and, gratefully, his face flushed and his eyes shining, the 
boy raised it to his lips. 

It was the kind of impulsive gallantry that came naturally 
to Randy from a line of gallant Virginia ancestors, but which 
would have been impossible to matter-of-fact Richard. 

Mrs. Colby smiled, approving the graceful gesture. 

“Go on, Randy,” she said, just as Karen had said it a 
moment earlier. 

“It's probably pure luck,” Randy resumed his account 
of his big moment, modestly, “but it's a fact that all the 
boys’ books I’ve recommended for publication, since I've 
been reading manuscripts, have made money. Not all of 
them have made a great deal, of course, but two, at least, 
have been really successful. Mr. Russell said he didn’t know 
what I wanted to talk to him about, but he’d been on the 
point of sending for me anyhow, so he’d brought the raise 
up first.” 
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“That certainly made a swell beginning for your interview 
with him,” Richard said, his glance at his tall cousin full 
of pride. 

“TIL say it did,’ Randy agreed fervently. ‘And then I 
plumped out the whole story of Sylvia. It struck him as an 
odd coincidence, too, our names being the same.” He added, 
“I wonder if she could be some sort of kin,” using that 
pleasant, comprehensive Southern word. 

“Oh, Randy, hurry wp,” Karen groaned. She might be 
interested, at some less absorbing moment, in the matter of 
Sylvia’s possible cousinship, but there were more important 
matters to hear now. 

“I wasn’t brought up to hurry,” Randy said perversely. 
“Don’t believe in it. Life’s short enough, at the best—oh, all 
right—all right!” He dodged a pillow from Karen's ex- 
asperated hand, just in time. He knew from experience that 
her aim was only too sure. 

He picked up the pillow 
leisurely, and dropped it in 
Judy’s lap. 

““Now listen, folks, this is 
the big moment of the tale,” 
he said, dropping his teasing. 
“When I'd finished—and I 
told him the whole yarn, 
major, jade Buddha, and all 
—he repéated her name after 
me sort of thoughtfully, as 
if he’d just that moment re- 
membered something. ‘Sy!- 
via Mason,’ he kept saying. 
And then he almost knocked 
me over by adding, ‘If I'd 
only known. There was a Syl- 
via Mason in the office Satur- 
day morning, inquiring if we 
had Dr. Mason’s address.’ ” 

“Wh-what !’” His listeners 
shouted in an astonished 
chorus. “Randy!” 

“Fact,” Randy told them, 
when he could make himself 
heard. ‘‘She’d just walked in 
and asked the reception clerk 
if we could find the address 
for her. And as we don't give out our authors’ addresses 
without a good reason, the girl went and asked Miss Smith— 
that’s Mr. Russell's secretary.” 

“And did they give it?” Karen broke in. Karen never 
could wait for a carefully built up climax. 


That music, loud, loud, 


With nimble fingers, 


H, finally, when the girl at the reception desk told Miss 

Smith it was Dr. Mason’s niece asking, they looked 

it up for her. But, as you know, Dr. Mason's in China, and 

the only address we had was his bank. They referred her 

there, I understand, and she went away. Miss Smith re- 

ported the matter later to Mr. Russell, but till I told him 
my story, it hadn’t seemed important.” 

“And Sylvia didn’t leave her own address, I suppose?” 
Mrs. Colby asked. 

“No. And, of course, no one thought of asking for it. It 
was Saturday morning she was in. That must have been the 
same day she lost the billfold—it couldn’t have lain on 
those steps without being found longer than a few hours.” 

Karen nodded wisely. “And according to Mrs. McKierny, 
Sylvia had been turned out of her room two or three days 
before that Saturday. So at least we know she was alive and 
apparently well then.” 

“That's so,” Judy agreed. “But she was trying pretty des- 
perately to locate her uncle, if she went to his publishers for 
his present whereabouts. Don’t overlook that.” 


Frogs 


BY FRANCES FROST 
From winter weeds bent double 
Along the brooks, the harsh, 
Sweet crying rises in an evening cloud. 
Out of the hollows, out of the maple-marsh, 


Flows over the thawing land; 

That music, brighter than birds’ 

Toppling towers of song, 

Blows without words upon the speechless heart, 
And the startled footstep lingers 

On the darkening road beneath the budding trees, 
Accepting the assault. In reeds bent double, 

The singers are small and green, 


And have for music’s throat a silver bubble. 
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“Mr. Russell has given orders that if she should come in 
again—though I don’t suppose she will—” Randy said, 
“he’s to see her himself. And,” with a touch of triumph, 
“he’s promised to try her out in a job, for Dr. Mason’s sake. 
Seems the Doctor's not only a valued author, but a long- 
time friend. They'd been thinking of adding another girl 
in our publicity department, anyhow, and he'll give Sylvia 
first chance there. It could develop into quite a swell job 
for the right person—someone who has ideas, and can write 
a bit, and is willing to work.” 

They were all as excited and jubilant over the prospect 
of a job for the elusive Sylvia as if it had been some thrilling 
good fortune of their own. 

“Now we have three reasons for finding her,” Karen 
pointed out. ‘Her billfold, the jade Buddha, and a won- 
derful job.’’ She sighed. “Oh, dear, if she’d on/y turn up!” 

“Speaking of the jade 
Buddha, Cousin Fran and I 
have something to tell, too,” 
Judy announced suddenly. 
“Randy's news almost made 
me forget.’” And she went on 
with Dr. Pierce's statement 
about the insistent Chinaman 
who had tried to pose as 
Major Wade’s valet. 

Randy and the twins were 
quite startled. 

“It must be someone who 
knows about the jade figure,” 
Karen breathed. “It doesn’t 
make sense otherwise. First 
the major comes here with 
the Buddha, is taken sick and 
carried to the hospital, leav- 
ing the jade behind him. 
Then this Chinaman turns 
up the very next morning, 
and tries to force himself on 
us as a butler—cook—any- 
thing we want—at any price 
we'll offer. When we won't 
have him, he goes to Major 
Wade's hotel and tries equal- 
ly hard for a chance to search 
among his things. Probably he wasn’t sure whether the major 
had actually brought the Buddha out with him that evening, 
or not.” 

They all stared at her. 

Finally Randy said, “I'll have to hand it to you, kid. It’s 
a real theory. But—why ? Can that little Buddha be as valu- 
able as all that?” 

Karen shrugged. ““Well—doesn’t it look that way?” she 
demanded. ‘And that very first night, I had a feeling it was 
terribly important.” 

They talked the mysterious series of incidents over from 
every possible angle, for the rest of the evening. Nobody 
could let the subject alone for long. When a new topic crept 
into the conversation occasionally, one of them was sure 
to interrupt it, and go back to Sylvia, Major Wade, the China- 
man, or the jade Buddha. 

It was nearly midnight when they finally agreed they were 
completely talked out, and would call it a day. 

Yet, when they were once upstairs, Karen trailed back 
and forth across the hall from her room to Judy's so many 
times, for still one more discussion of the all absorbing sub- 
ject, that finally they decided she might as well spend the 
night there and tliey could talk to their hearts’ content with 
out disturbing the rest of the household. 

What a difference a sister—little, and companionable, and 
bubbling-over with fun like Karen (Continued on page 43) 
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THE PLEASANTVILLE, NEW 
YORK GIRL SCOUTS HAVE 
A RUSTIC LITTLE HOUSE 


THE CITY OF AUSTIN, TEX- 
AS PRESENTED THIS STONE 
HOUSE TO THEIR SCOUTS 
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—EMILY DICKINSON 


rl Scouts have 
Little Houses 


HAWTHORNE HOUSE, OWNFD 
BY MILWAUKEE COUNTY, 
WISCONSIN GIRL SCOUTS 


ORWAY AND HALL 
AL LITTLE HOUSE 
GTON, D. C. ; 


THE WEST LAWN OF HAW- 
THORNE HOUSE, SHADOWED 
BY OAKS AND HEMLOCKS 
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SCOUT LITTLE HOUSE AT 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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DID YOU EVER SEE A HOUSE 
WALKING? A VERY STRANGE 
SIGHT IT IS TO SEE! THE LITTLE 
HOUSE OF THE INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA GIRL SCOUTS DID NOT 
ACTUALLY WALK TO ITS NEW 
LOCATION ON FOURTEENTH 
STREET; IT TRAVELED ON ROL- 
LERS, STARTING ITS JOURNEY ON 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. SCOUTS 
OPENED IT TO VISITORS THE DAY 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


THE GIRL SCOUTS OF BELLEVUE, 
PENNSYLVANIA ENJOY THEIR 
FINE CABIN AT NORTH PARK. 
THE SMOKE CURLING UP FROM 
ITS CHIMNEY IS A CHEERY INDI- 
CATION, TO SCOUTS RETURNING 
FROM A HIKE, THAT THE KET- 
TLE IS ON THE HOB 


A COOKIE SALE 


ALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS: When the Girl Scouts of Troop 

Three finished counting the forty-five dollars derived from a 
recent cookie sale they realized that they had completed one of the 
most successful money-raising enterprises in the history of their 
troop. Never before had such a profitable venture (modeled after a 
similar city-wide sale of a few years ago) been undertaken, although 
in the past, money has been earned in several different ways so that 
necessary expenditures could be made throughout the year. 


All the work, however, was not limited to one day. Order blanks 
upon which customers were to designate whether they preferred 
sugar cookies for twenty cents, or nut and date cookies for twenty- 
five cents, were distributed among the Girl Scouts, and interest was 
stimulated by the prize of a free week at camp for the girl who sold 
the greatest number of dozens. When all the slips were returned, 
they were sorted according to streets and numbers to facilitate de- 
livery. 


The next step was to secure a vacant store which could be used 
as a storing-house for cookies, and as the center of activities on the 
day of the sale. When this was done, the cookies were placed in 
large cardboard boxes ready to be loaded on carts lent by boys in 
the neighborhood. 


The morning of the day of the Sale found eager girls, under the 
direction of their leader, gathered at the store ready to do their best 
to help. One girl, who was to supervise and handle the money, was 
stationed at the head of each cart. Two or three younger girls went 
along to carry the cookies into the houses. 


Work progressed all morning and part of the afternoon. The re- 
turns which drifted in during the day were so satisfactory that a 
Girl Scout cookie sale will probably become an annual affair for 
Troop Three. 

Doris Colwell, Troop Three 
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BE IT EVER 






WITH A TRIAL BUDGET OF A THOUSAND DOLLARS, SCOUTS OF 
TROOP 3, BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA FURNISHED A LOCAL 
FURNITURE STORE'S DISPLAY HOUSE. READ ACCOUNT BELOW 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout activities 
is published in this space each month. The writer, who is the 
Star Reporter of the month, receives a book as an award. For 
the Star Reporter’s Box, your story should contain no less than 
two hundred words, no more than three hundred. It should 
answer the questions: What was the event? When did it hap- 
pen? Who took part? What made it interesting? 


BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA: It was a month before Girl 
Scout Week. Our troop, No. 3, was assigned an interesting 
house furnishing project. A local furniture store offered the 
Girl Scouts their display house which was Colonial in style, 
and contained a living room, a dining room, a “den,” and 
two bedrooms. We called it “Pilgrim House.” 

We immediately divided our troop into three sections, 
and decided on a budget of one thousand dollars for furnish- 
ing the house. Each group had certain rooms and an in- 
dividual budget. 

After the many details were settled, the furnishing of 
“Pilgrim House” became a delightful adventure. The furni- 
ture store gave the girls permission to use any furniture 
in stock at store price, so the different groups visited the 
store after school and chose their furniture. To carry out 
the Colonial scheme, the house was furnished entirely in 
maple. Just before Girl Scout Week, the furniture was ar- 
ranged in the house. The members of our troop were both 
thrilled and surprised to find that we had been successful 
in furnishing the house for nine hundred and fifty-four 
dollars—forty-six dollars less then our thousand dollar 
budget. As a climax, the girls acted as hostesses in the after- 
noon. At the desk in the living room we placed a guest book 
which was signed by everyone who visited the house. 

Mary Luch and Enid Bever 


there's no place like their own 
Little House, for which Girl 
Scouts have planned and 
dreamed—and worked to 
make their dreams come true 
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HARD WORK AND FAITH IN THEIR DREAMS 
MADE THIS LITTLE HOUSE A REALITY FOR 
GIRL SCOUTS OF TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


THE FATHERS TAKE A HAND 


RENTON, NEW JERSEY: In our former 

meeting place, our troop often had to 
change the date of meeting with very little 
notice, so it became a dream of ours to have 
our own place. We had a talk with the 
troop captain’s husband and a committee of 
interested men, and it was decided that we 
could put a small cabin on the end of the 
garage at the back of the captain's land. A 
chicken coop standing there was torn down, 
and those foundations lengthened for the 
cabin. An architect in town was interested, 
and drew the plans for us, and supervised 
the building. This was done mostly with 
materials taken from an old barn given us 
for the purpose—paneling, hand-hewn 
beams, and stone. 

The girls ran a large card party and raised 
seventy dollars, on which the building was 
started. The building material concerns let 
us have what we needed on account. Many 
things were donated, too, such as electric 
light fixtures, pipe, and plumbing. 

It took a year to build our cabin, and we 
are now paying off the last of the bills. 
When that is done, we plan to put in a 
wooden floor. Now it is just hard clay 
covered with rugs. Everyone in the neigh- 
borhood is interested in our Little House, 
and we have donations, from time to time, 


WINNERS IN A FLOWER SHOW 
PROJECT. READ THE INTER- 
ESTING ACCOUNT BELOW 


of furniture, pillows, dishes, pans, and such. 

The large chest by the fireplace is the 
wood box. At the other end of the room is 
a cloak room and lavatory, and over them 
is a store room where the cots, blankets (do- 
nated), costumes, and troop accumulations 
are stored. 

At the time we moved in, the troop be- 
came so large we had to divide it, and now 
the two troops use the cabin for all their 
Girl Scout activities. Other troops are urged 
to use it for day and overnight hikes, pay- 
ing a small fee, and thus helping us pay 
our bills. 

I don’t know who is more proud of the 
cabin, the girls, or the fathers who helped 
to make the dream a reality. 

Helen S$. McGowan, Captain Troop 3 


A FLOWER SHOW PROJECT 


LLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA: The Wo- 
man’s Club of Allentown, Pennsylvania 
held their annual Flower Show on June 
nineteenth and twentieth. The setting was a 
village street. On both sides of the street 
were lots, with a house on each lot. These 
lots were given to the Girl Scouts, Catasau- 
qua Woman's Club, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Quoto Club, and Cosmo- 
politan Club. 

The Girl Scout yard was a_ beautiful 
nature garden. In the background was a 
sumac tree, and placed in the branches of 
the tree was a bird house, made by some of 
the Scouts. Sunken in moss was a rustic bird 
bath, made from a wooden chopping bowl. 
Around the bath were clinging vines and 
wild flowers. 

The house had one door and one window. 
At the window was a window box filled 
with creeping ivy plants. A rustic birch 
bark mail box, in which the mailman had 
just left copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL and 
THE Girt Scout LEADER, was placed at the 
door. 

A stone path led from the gate to the 
door. On the left of the path was a table 
at which two Girl Scouts were seated, doing 
handicraft. 

The project was given to the First Class 
Girl Scouts of Allentown, and they did a 
very good job, for the setting was awarded 
second prize. Carolyn Judas 
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A PENNY CARNIVAL 


HITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIR- 

GINIA: I told you in my last letter that 
our Girl Scout troop was planning a Penny 
Carnival for April, to make some money so 
we could go camping this summer. Well, we 
made such a howling success, I just had to 
write and tell you about it. 

All the Scouts ‘‘dusted their gray matter” 
and some of their ideas surely became hits. 
We made small tickets, which we sold for 
a penny, and which admitted you into the 
Carnival. We had a freak show, a wild 
animal show, a picture gallery with pictures 
of the prominent people of the town in their 
younger days, a refreshment stand that sold 
sandwiches, lemonade, hot dogs, candy, and 
chewing gum. We also had a series of side 
shows consisting of: a bicycle race, a box- 
ing contest, and a regular show with danc- 
ing, singing, etc. Besides all of this, which 
cost one or two pennies to see, we had a 
bingo stand, a ring-a-peg game, popularity 
contest, a guessing contest for cakes and 
pies, and dancing for the older people. The 
music was furnished free by the school or- 
chestra. 

We were exceedingly lucky because we 
had the support of the parents of the Scouts 
and the members of the Rotary Club, which 
sponsors our troop. | am sorry you weren't 
able to come to our Penny Carnival, because 
I believe everyone enjoyed it thoroughly. 

Mary Collins 


AN EASTER EGG HUNT 


Oper CONNECTICUT: Each year on 

Good Friday, our troop holds an Easter 
egg hunt. The meeting before, each Girl 
Scout brings a few hard-boiled eggs, and 
colors them with dyes. 

On Good Friday morning, we meet and 
start hiking to Shaw’s lots. There, there is a 
very good place, suitable for us. Several 
leaders go ahead of us, and hide the eggs 
in tree trunks and various places before we 
arrive. When we get there, a signal is given 
—each girl finds as many eggs as she can. 
There are prizes for finding a certain egg, 
and for finding the most eggs. 

When most of the eggs are found, and 
the rest are hidden in difficult places, we 
draw slips as to who shall do the many tasks. 
Each girl starts the work she has drawn, and 
soon dinner is ready. 

Carolyn Beardsley, Scribe Troop 1 








RIDING along the 
other day, we glimpsed, 
through a white pick- 
et fence, a garden. 
And a luxuriant, ex- 
citing sight it was, too 
—maybe because we 
could see only a part of it and were curious 
and fascinated. Brown, well-watered earth, 
flourishing green plants in all their harvest 
fullness. 

“Doesn't a garden like that make life 
worth living!” my friend exclaimed. 

Her remark startled me a little. Somehow, 
I hadn’t taken a garden quite that seriously. 
But she is a person who has learned a lot 
from a long life filled with a great variety 
of things—business, riches, family cares, and 
the hard work that comes when purses are 
thin. Some secret knowledge, deep within 
myself, immediately responded and I found 
myself agreeing with her. 

Certainly the rewards of my own garden 
have been many. All winter, despite blustery 
months in a cold and ice-bound countryside, 
an inner vision of its beauty keeps me 
scheming over bright, flowery catalogues. 
Then, some Aprii day, the garden itself will 
hail me with its merry johnny-jump-ups and 
fat, sweet hyacinths, to shake me out of the 
indoors of winter into the outdoors of 
spring. As for summers, that’s easy—flowers 
and flowers in gay and lovely riot. 

Gardens are artistic and emotional affairs 
at best, and the &/nd of person who plans 
and enjoys them, has a lot to do with the 
way they turn out. Let us suppose you are 
an artist—or have enough of the artist in 
you to love color, shapes, and shadows; 
your garden will rise to distinction if you 
will let your feeling for these things under- 
lie your plans. Or if you are enough of a 
poet to enjoy a bit of dreaming in a quiet 
retreat, it may acquire, under your care, the 
rare beauty of peace and serenity; if you 












By ELLEN 


are full of generous social grace, it may 
shape itself into a delightful spot for en- 
tertaining; if you are an intellectually curi- 
ous person, you will enjoy looking up inter- 
esting botanical specimens, and your garden 
will flourish because of the thought you have 
put into it. Or perhaps you are instinctively 
clever about making things grow, or you 
have a maternal sense gone horticultural so 
that you cherish small, helpless, growing 
things with extra patience and hope—your 
garden will reflect these qualities, too. Do 
not be discouraged, however, if you do not 
get the results you wish immediately. The 
proverbial “green hand”—some people call 
it the “growing hand’’—may be acquired 
through experience, if it is not a natural 
gift. 


OW then, if you can read between the 

lines, you will realize that, when I 
speak of a garden, I am not thinking about 
planting a bed of flowers, or even two, or 
three. One need not be an artist to do that, 
or a poet, or a person who likes to entertain 
outdoors. Let's think of this garden rather 
as an outdoors home, and let’s go about 
creating it, much as if we were building and 
furnishing a house. In this “house,” a heaven 
of blue is the roof, and the living glow of 
the sun is the heating plant. No chimneys 
are needed, and the water supply may be 
simple—just a nice watering can—or it may 
be complicated to the point of pipes and 
hose. But as a house needs walls to give 
intimacy and protection, and a doorway that 
is an inviting entrance, so does a garden, 
also. Whatever bounds your garden and 
gives it shape—fences, hedges, whatnot— 
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WALLS, WITH THEIR 
GATEWAYS, GIVE A 
GARDEN SHAPE AND 
CONVERTITINTO 
AN OUTDOOR HOME 


JANET FLEMING 


those will be your walls; a gateway that 
will make outsiders long to see what lies 
beyond—that will be your door. 

Walls with their gateways will give your 
garden shape, as the walls give a house 
shape, so the very first thing is to plan just 
where your garden walls are to be. Do this 
generously, as the space they enclose may 
take in lawn, trees, and terrace, as well as 
the beds for the flowers. By no means does 
the whole space need to be planted. You 
will agree, I think, that this enclosing 
question is your first and foremost prob!em 
in planning a garden. Perhaps you will not 
solve it completely in one season, but you 
can start. 

Stone walls, picket fences, cleft wood 
fences, or wire fences are fine—and indeed 
almost any kind of fence will be a help be- 
cause vines and rambler roses will scramble 
to hide it, if you aren't pleased with the 
looks of the fence itself. It isn’t necessary, 
or even desirable—except in a formal gar- 
den—to have the same kind of a wall all 
around. i 

The side of a house often encloses one 
side delightfully, and foundation plantings, 
window boxes, or vines climbing on trel- 
lises, bring the house completely into the 
picture. Shrubs, either planted in variety, 
or in hedges where many of the same kind 
are placed in rows, are the mainstay for gar- 
den boundaries. Arbors, too, are splendid 
for walling a garden, and may be planned 
so as to provide you with a rose-bedecked 
tea house, or a harvest of handsome grapes. 

Here are a few shrubs to consider for 
hedges—privet, barberry, yew, hemlock. All 
are suitable for formal use in either straight 














FROM THE GROUND UP 


There's a lot more to a garden than just 
putting seeds in the ground and watching 
them grow. Here’s some practical advice on 
color harmony, planning, and planting 





Illustrated by FRANK FLEMING 





rows, or clipped shapes. Barberry is more 
dramatic than privet; in spring its leaves pop 
out, fresh and bright and exciting—and in 
the autumn it’s a brave sight with its bright 
red leaves and berries. However, it is prickly, 
and you will need gioves on if you handle it. 
Privet has no thorns, and keeps its fine, rich 
green all summer. Both lose their leaves in 
the winter, and are inexpensive. 

Yew and hemlock are evergreens and 
somewhat alike, though yew is a much 
darker green and less feathery than hemlock. 
Both these plants make gorgeous hedges and 
are worth their price many times over. 

Besides these four shrubs for more or less 
formal use, there are friendly flowering 
bushes for the informal garden, such as 
forsythia, lilac, and mock orange. Forsythia 
will charm you with its bright yellow, early 
spring flowers, and, planted beside barberry, 
it is lovely all season. As for lilacs—who 
could think of a garden without lilacs? 


HERE are named lilacs, like named 
roses, and one white one, Madame Le- 
moine, is fine both for foliage and sweetness 
and size of flower. Common lilacs are not to 
be spurned, however, and many gardeners 
are glad to give away shoots that will be- 
come blossoming bushes in a few seasons. 
When the lilac blossoms grow brown and 
wither, you will be a trifle heartsick, no 
doubt. Then is the time to look at the mock 
orange bushes, for they will soon beguile you 
with loads of creamy, sweet-scented flowers. 
These three shrubs are all fine growers— 
that is, if you plant them out in the sun. They 
will live in the shade and perhaps blossom, 
but put them in the full sunshine if you want 
them to be a real success. With them, you'll 
have a garden wall that protects, is varied 
pleasantly, and that blossoms as well. 

Now for the gateways to your garden. 
What enchanting things people have done 
with garden gates! If your garden needs to 
be shut off from the street, from invading 
animals, or from obtrusive surroundings, 
wooden gates are the answer. If you are nos 
fearful of intruders, a couple of posts, vine- 
encircled, or a pair of small urns filled with 
potted plants, or petunias, will make an 
inviting entrance. You may even choose a 
pair of cedar, or arbor-vite trees. But the 
first thing to consider is to make the gate, 
or gates, in keeping with the kind of garden 
yours is. If you have a smart, formal garden, 
make the entrance so. If you have a friendly, 
easy garden, the gateways should be in- 
formal. Breaks in the garden walls, whether 
they are supplied with gates, or left open 
like windows to give glimpses within, are 
opportunities for making the garden divert- 


ing and interesting, so they are 
worth your careful thought. 

But perhaps you are asking im- 
patiently, “Where are the flowers ?”’ 
I am especially anxious that the 
flowers do not come first, for then 
your garden will almost surely lack 
distinction, and fail to give the re- 
warding gifts that a real garden can 
give. But, of course, we want both 
background and flowers. 

When you plan the beds them- 
selves, keep a couple of ideas in 
mind. Flower beds under trees are 
pretty well doomed. The shady side 
of a building is bad; so is the shade 
from heavy shrubbery. It is possible 
to do shady-spot-gardening, but to 
limit oneself to that kind unneces- 
sarily is foolish, because it is much 
harder and comparatively lacking 
in bloom. On the other hand, flower 
beds kept rather well back toward 
the sides of the lawn, and leaving 
a plain sweep of green in the center, 
will make the most enjoyable gar- 
den. This center green, if left plain, 
is of much better design than with 
a bird bath, or gazing globe, in the 
middle of it. You can readily see 
that judgment is necessary in de- 
ciding the place for the beds, not 
too near the shade, not too far out 
into the middle. Plan as many beds 
as you really want, but don’t feel 
they must all be started at once. 
It's wise to experiment on one bed, 
then add to it as your wisdom 
grows. 

For a first-year garden, yellow 
and white flowers make a satisfac- 
tory color scheme—not, you under- 
stand, just yellow and white, but 
those colors predominantly, with 
others thrown in for accent and 
sparkle. In addition, some of the 
healthiest, most pest-free, longest- 
blooming—just plain tough—flow- 
ers come in yellows. And a garden that 
grows, and does well without a constant 
battling with insects—that’s a garden worth 
having. 

Plant fairly tall perennials at the back of 
your garden. I would suggest white phlox, 
Miss Lingard, and the large delphiniums. 
Phlox will make a sturdy, compact planting 
most useful at the corners of beds, and you'll 
agree that blue delphiniums are perhaps the 
most beautiful flowers of all. Buy these, or 
you may be fortunate enough to have some- 
one give them to you, as many gardeners have 
more plants than they can use. Each fall these 
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perennials will die down, and come up again 
the following spring. 

For annuals—which, of course, will bloom 
for only one season—plant tall white cosmos 
in the background, and set out zinnias, calen- 
dulas, gaillardia, morning star chrysanthe- 
mum, petunias (dwarf type), marigolds, and 
verbenas, using sweet alyssum for low edg- 
ing. 

These annuals may be bought as young 
plants, and set out around the fifteenth of 
May. Sometimes they will begin to bloorn in 
a few weeks—it depends on how sturdy the 
plants are, and (Continued on page 33) 
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TACT 


“My master,” observed a Fountain Pen, 
‘Makes errors a child could spot, 

“So, thoughtfully, on the worst of them, 
“I drop a little blot.” 


























GIFT OF TONGUES 
“I have a new thought!” a Radio cried. 
“Do you wonder my heart rejoices 
“That I'm the only creature on earth 
“Who speaks with a thousand voices?” 





ie 


POLITICAL 


“Politicians,” laughed a library Globe, 
“Seem to think they must shout and pound, 
“While I, without the faintest noise, 

“Can make the world turn round.” 





PLAINTIVE 


“I wear a rose,” said a cross-stitched Stool, 
“For everyone to see— 

“Then why, when I'm so beautiful, 

“Do they put their feet on me?” 






COMPENSATION 


A Wastebasket murmured, “Oh, what's the 
use 

‘Of envying your betters? 

“Why, even I, who am made for trash, 

“Sometimes get love letters!” 




















CRUEL 
SMUG “When my mistress sews,” moaned the over- 
“I often dwell,” said a Dictionary, stuffed Chair, 
“On a thought that I adore; “I tremble with alarm, 
“No one can utter a single word, “For the very first thing that woman does, 


“That I haven't said before.”’ “Is to stick pins in my arm.” 
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how well they are cared for—and until hard 
frost, there will be* flowers for cutting. If 
you want the plants to keep on blooming, 
you must keep cutting flowers—the more 
you cut, the more you will have. Buy the 
petunias, marigolds, and verbenas especially, 


already started. The marigolds are shapely, | 


rich little plants which will accent the 
corners of your beds nicely. 

It is cheaper to raise annuals from seeds 
and, if you do this, you can have a lot of 
plants of just the variety you wish. Raising 
the annuals, except verbenas which are slow, 





can be done easily if you don’t bury the seeds | 


too deeply in the first place, and if you see 
to it that a scorching sun does not wither 
them when they are babies with two leaves 
only. Plant the cosmos (buy the early bloom- 


ing variety) and the sweet alyssum in the 


garden itself. 


Zinnias, calendula, gaillardia, and morn- 


ing star chrysanthemum may be planted in 
two ways: in the garden itself, or in a sepa- 
rate plot of ground. If you have a row or two 


of space in the vegetable garden, that will | 


do nicely. These seeds will grow about as 
easily as radishes. What you need for your 
garden beds may be transplanted after the 
plants have four or six leaves. The remain- 
ing plants may be left undisturbed in the 
vegetable garden for extra cutting flowers. 
The best thing is to try both ways and see 
what luck you have, but you might try buy- 


ing some of these plants to hasten the gar- | 


den into bloom a little sooner. Then you'll 
have a nice experiment in the three ways of 
getting annuals—buying, planting in place, 
planting in a seed bed, and transplanting. 

Petunias grow all over the place, so don't 
be sad if you can’t afford to buy many plants. 
You might grow beautiful ones from seed, 
except that petunia seeds are the tiniest things 
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IT WON'T BE LONG NOW... 


imaginable. They ought to be pressed into | 
loose soil and not covered deeply. Your eyes | 


have to be as sharp as needles to see the first 
two tiny leaves, no bigger than the head of 
a pin; then, having been smart enough to 
find them, you must guard against letting 
them die in the hot sun, as I did last sum- 
mer. 

With your selection of flowers well in 
mind, let’s think again about the colors. 
Calendula comes in a wide range of yellows, 
from a light cream to a rich orange; gail- 
lardia ranges from pale yellow through 
bronze and tawny shades to reds—look up 
these annuals in a seed catalogue and select 
colors that you like especially; zinnias, for 
this particular garden, ought to have life 
and sparkle but, to keep a pleasant harmony, 
be partial to the varieties described as white, 
golden yellow, burnt orange, or gold. As for 
verbenas, just be careless about their color— 


low growing and brilliant, they are jewel- | 


like in the garden. Petunias of rich dramatic 
colors will be more attractive than the non- 


descript light tones, although white will be | 
| especially for Girl Scouts. The curved 


lovely. 

Some of your favorites may not appear 
on this list. I may have left them out for a 
purpose, either because they are apt to grow 


in a sprawly, untidy fashion, or because they | 


are subject to blight, or demand too much 
spraying. But this is to be your garden after 
all, and if you have a longing for a certain 
flower, that is the best reason in the world 
for its appearance. 


And What a Meal There'll Be! 


No nose-bag lunch for these Girl Scouts! 
But an honest-to-goodness meal cooked 


over an open fire to the queen’s taste. 


THE GRUB STAKE is set up in a 
jiffy—with grills and hooked arm adjust- 
ed according to the heat of the fire and 
the “menu” planned. The pointed base is 
driven into the ground as far as the short 


cross bar, which holds it securely upright. 


13-401 Wet. 7 lbs. $2.50 


THE HAND AXE has been designed 


handle is well-balanced and the head is 


engraved with the trefoil insignia. Both. 


the well-tempered blade and the handle 
are stained green. A sturdy leather sheath 
holds the axe securely and safely on the 
belt, giving protection to the keen cutting 


edge as well as to the user. 


13-264 Axe and sheath $1.50 
13-262 Axe, only 1.25 
13-263 Sheath, only 45 


PACK BASKETS, strongly woven of 
white ash, are light in weight and roomy. 
The adjustable shoulder straps and rein- 


forcements are of strong brown webbing. 


13-151 12” height $2.25 
13-152 15” height 3.00 
13-153 18” height 4.00 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC., NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


570 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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Make this an 
INDIAN 
SUMMER 


BASS INDIAN TANS 


@IT DOESN’T matter what you do 
this summer. If you go to camp. If 
you canoe. If you hike or live on the 
beach. You can have more fun in 
Indian moccasins. These light, soft 
slippers bring comfort and freedom 
to your feet. They make great year- 
round slippers for the house. 

Bass Indian Tans are made like 
genuine Redskin footwear. Sturdy 
stitching and top-notch leather. See 
them at your sporting-goods store. 
Write for a free catalog, showing 
footwear for every sport. Address: 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


94 MAIN ST. WILTON, ME. 


Rollast 


ROLLER SKATES 








y . LU 
The big steel balls 


make them sturdier... 


D. P. HARRIS HDW. & MFG. CO., INC. 
D. P. HARRIS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











FOR SCOUT PROMOTION 
eee Use Post-Card Ads! eee 


IMustrate, print and address the cards—all opera- 
tions—on a simple little machine called the 


Elliott Cardvertiser 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type 
to set. Scout organizations and businesses 
of all kinds—Retailers. Manu- 
facturers and Wholesalers—are 
rapidly discovering the big re- 
sults from post-card messages 
sent to customers and 
pects. Cardvertiser models 
$60 to $150 
Write on business stationery for the 
complete Cardvertiser story. 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
101 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CLOTHES 


A Girl Scout Uniform is easy to make 


if you follow these simple directions 


By ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


HAVE long since real- 
ized that to wear a 
Girl Scout uniform is a 


real privilege. Furthermore, 











it's a true Scout achieve- 
ment to make it yourself. 
So, very proudly, we pre- 
sent here the official Girl 
Scout "Teen Age Uniform. 

Personally, I'm enthusi- 
astic about it. It’s so 
smart, it has a lot of afl 
style, and it's easy to iS) 
make in spite of the 
sixteen pieces that 
make up the complete pat- 
tern. 

You should buy your 
pattern first, of course, ac- 
cording to your size and 
bust measurement, and then 
decide if you are going to 
make long or short sleeves, 
before purchasing your ma- 
terial. On the back of the 
pattern envelope you'll find 
the yardage required all 
figured out for you—using 
a 36-inch fabric. 

The fabric is official Girl Scout san- 
forized madras. This is good-looking 


‘material and will not shrink. Also, 


there’s the matter of buttons—you'll 
need ten of them—and thread to 
match your fabric in color and texture. 


No that you are ready to start-— 
I hope there are three or four 
of you working together—it’s a lot 
of fun. The first thing to do is to test 
your pattern. First, spread the Deltor 
out before you; then, identify each 
piece of pattern with the chart. Make 
sure your pattern is not too long or 
too short, by pinning pieces together 
and trying on as illustrated on right 
side of Deltor. Turn up the 334 inches 
around the bottom allowed for hem. If the 
pattern is too long, lay fold as indicated; if 
too short, slash pattern where indicated and 
spread, pinning a strip of tissue paper in 
the space. When pinning pattern together, 
be sure to take up full seam allowance. Also, 
take particular notice of the different perfor- 
ations. The single perforation, along the 
edges, indicates the seam. The large triple 
perforation means that edge must be placed 
on the fold of the material, and the double 
perforations are to be placed on the straight, 
or lengthwise, of material. Now that you are 
ready to pin the pattern to the material, 
watch these perforations closely, and be 
guided by the layout on the Deltor for the 
View you have decided on—A. and B., or 
C. and C. 1. Pin securely and cut. 

The next most important step is to make 
all markings, which mean so much in as- 
sembling the uniform from start to finish. 
First, snip all notches found along the 
edges of pattern pieces—cutting in Y inch 
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0-924 


only. Now thread a 
sewing needle with 
thread of a color con- 
trasting to your fabric 
and, beginning with 
section 1, make tailor’s 
tacks in the five per- 
forations for the darts 
at armholes. Next, 
mark the position for 
pocket on left front. Per- 
haps you have never made 
tailor tacks before, so this 
is the way to do it: using a 
double thread, insert needle 
through perforation and 
fabric, taking about Ye 
inch stitch, then take an- 
other stitch across the first 
stitch, drawing thread 
through, leaving about a 34 
inch loop each time. Cut 
ends same length. Proceed 
to next perforation. In sec- 
tions 2, 4, 9, 10 and 12 
make markings for button- 
holes. Then, in back (5) 
and front skirt (12) make 
markings for pleats—also 
for position of pockets (14) on skirt 
front (12). Next, make tailor tack 
markings for darts in back (15) of 
skirt. Before removing pattern, run a 
thread, using long stitches, down cen- 
ter backs 5, 6, and 15, and center 
skirt front (12). Remove all pattern 
pieces, and put back in envelope. 

From this point on, follow instruc- 
tions on reverse side of Deltor, step 
by step. 

On all pieces where you have made 
tailor’s tacks, separate edges of cloth 
to extent of loops, and clip stitches, 
leaving bits of thread on each layer. 

Machine stitching gives the uniform 
a trim, tailored look. Examine your 
machine carefully before attempting to 
stitch. Test the stitch on a scrap of your 
material for length and tensions. Use a new 
needle, size 14, and be sure the thread on 
the bobbin matches the top thread. All this 
determined, you are ready to start on your 
uniform. First make the darts at armhole, 
then pleat for right front, and so on. 

If you are one of those not very good at 
making buttonholes by hand, there’s a ma- 
chine attachment for making them in a jiffy. 
If there is a sewing center in your town, the 
instructor will be glad to show you how to 
use the attachment, and to give you help 
with any other sewing problem you have. 

Of course you'll wear a broad-heeled 
sports shoe with your Girl Scout uniform. 


Pattern, No. 0-924, comes in sizes 13, 15, 17 and 
19. Price 25 cents. Yardage requirements—V iew 
A:—Sizes 13—4 yds; 15—4% yds; 17—4% yds; 
194% yds. View C: Size 13—4% yds; size 
15—44%4 yds; 17—4% yds; 19—4% yds. Green 
madras, No. 0-915, price 50 cents a yard. Order 
from Girl Scout Headquarters, 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. Be sure to have your 
Leader sign the order as official material and 
pattern are sold only to registered Girl Scouts. 
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UNIFORM INVISIBLE 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 





get married and live happily ever afterward. 

Bluebell Troop howled with joy when 
they heard the play, and Eunice said, “Oh, 
of course, if I'd realized you merely wanted 
a childish \ittle trifle!” 

Work on properties, cardboard scenery, 
and puppets, went on at full blast now— 
and when Amorette materialized in her 
white frock and golden girdle, with her long 
braids of plaited embroidery-silk hair, every 
Bluebell wanted to be the one who was to 
make her come to life. Of them all, Rosita 
turned out to be the most dexterous pup- 
peteer. Her papa taught her a turn of the 
wrist here, a quick dip of the finger there, 
that transmitted to the doll a gracious bow, 
a pretty outflinging of the hands. And Ro- 
sita, with her sweet, soft, lilting speech and 
her inborn dramatic instinct, would say the 
lines well, everyone agreed. 


THe play itself did indeed turn out to 

be better suited than Usopia, or the Tri- 
umph of the Girl Scout Ideal. No more 
than three characters were ever on the stage 
at one time. When the Prince was invisible, 
he was conveniently nothing but a voice 
instead of another puppet to manage—and 
his empty chair, tilted back and forth by a 
string, or his guitar floating in by itself, 
offered opportunities for even more fun 
than the troop had realized when they heard 
the lines. The fairy godmother appeared 
mainly in the guise of a white cat—and this 
animal, purchased at the ten-cent store, re- 
jointed loosely and strung, proved to be 
the most fun of all. 

"The Uniform Invisible,” sighed Patsy. 
“Isn't that a lovely name for the play! Just 
like our uniforms. Did you mean it to sort 
of remind people of that, Sally?” 

“Who can say?” Sally mused. ‘‘Patsy, will 
you please take your little friend, Jabber- 
wocky, and hitch him securely to a chair 
leg. 1 can see that the combination of pup- 
pet strings and that ape, is not going to be 
a helpful one.” 

Patsy and Jabberwocky frisked off, and 
Sally turned her attention to the serious 
problem of the portieres in the big doorway, 
to enclose the stage and hide the puppeteers. 
And other problems were troubling other 
heads. 

“Do you realize,” Stella was figuring, 
“that even if we fill this room, at ten cents 
a head, we'll only take in about seven dol- 
lars and a half ? Now just how far will that 
go in getting uniforms for every member of 
this troop?” 

“Have to have lots of performances,” said 
Sally. 

“But I don’t see how we could possibly 
have lots of performances,” cried Ina. ‘There 
aren’t enough kids in town to come. The 
few that are left over from our own troop, 
this time, and some of their parents—and 
maybe the other two troops and their parents, 
the next time. Even that won't go far 
enough.” 

“Oh dear, won't it work after all?’ Jean- 
nette wailed, 

“It’s got to,” Sally said, looking down 
determinedly at them from the puppet 
bridge, like a resolute figurehead on a ship. 
“After all this, it’s got to. We can try to 
get new audiences. Or maybe we can put on 
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another play, later. We'll just have to save 
—and wait.” 

“Rome,” said Eunice, “was not built in 
con. ” 

“How true!” agreed Sally, vanishing be- 
hind the portieres. 

Troop meetings, from now on, became 
little more than rehearsals of The Uniform 
Invisible. Sally, by unanimous vote, was 
detailed not only to manipulate Prince Gal- 
lanto, but to speak for him—in a thrillingly 
baritone voice which she produced from 
somewhere in the region of her boots. 

A rehearsal was in progress when a visit- 
ing Council member strolled into the Little 
House, and put her head in at the door of 
the dim room where the rehearsal was be- 
ginning. 

“What's going on?” she whispered to the 
Bluebells’ captain, who was sitting at the 
back to watch the effect. 

“Marionettes,” murmured Cap. ‘They've 
got this up themselves. Trying to get hold 
of enough money for uniforms; they're crazy 
for them.” 

The Council member, who was a large, 
brusque, jolly-looking lady, sat down im- 
mediately and clapped a pair of black-rim- 
med eyeglasses upon her nose. She watched 
with close attention as the misadventures of 
Gallanto and Amorette progressed. She 
laughed in the right places; she stared in 
amazement when the invisible prince’s gui- | 
tar played by itself, after sailing in at the 
door; she showed interest over the off-stage 
remarks that interrupted the rehearsal from 
time to time—"“Don’t let him sit down like 
that when he’s supposed to be walking— | 
your leg control is too far away from your 
cross control; oh, hang, why does she twid- 
dle around like that ?—Take it easy—if you 
go too fast, he'll simply look like a grass- 
hopper!""—and she was vastly amused at 
the antics of Jabberwocky who was tied to | 
a leg of a chair during the rehearsal. 

The visitor turned to Cap at the end of the | 
first act, and said emphatically, “This is 
good, d’you know? You say they did it all | 
themselves ?” 

“All,” said Cap. “Wrote the play, built | 
the stage, made the dolls and strung them, 
and learned to make them come alive, what's | 
more.” 

“Great!” said the Council member, more 
emphatically than ever. “How much money 
will they make? Going to have the show 
here, in this little place?” 

“They won't make much,” Cap told her, 
“but they're going to stick.” 

“Well, well, well!’ said the Council mem- 
ber, and she arose in the dimness, after the | 
final curtain, and disappeared almost as | 
surprisingly as Prince Gallanto with his | 
invisible uniform. 

But she had not vanished into thin air. A 
few days later she wrote to Cap and an- 
nounced that she, as Chairman of the Pro- | 
gram Committee of the Woman's Club, had 
proposed to her group that The Uniform 
Invisible should be presented as the main | 
feature of the forthcoming annual Club en- 
tertainment. She also proposed to transport - 
the stage and puppet bridge to the club- 
house, and set them up on the big stage— 
and to present to Bluebell Troop half of 
the box office receipts. 

“And tell them,’ she had added, “‘to bring 
that amusing mon- (Continued on page 38) | 

















FIFTEEN - YEAR-OLD 
GIRL WRITES FROM 
MEXICO...ON HER 
FIFTEEN - YEAR-OLD 


CORONA! 


Cerro del Carmen 
Union Juarez 
Chiapas, Mexico 
Corona Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, New York 


Dear Sirs: You advertise as having one of the 
most durable typewriters on the market; I 
believe you. I have ample proof. This letter 
is written on a Corona Portable which is ex- 
actly my own age: fifteen years. It was bought 
second-hand at San Francisco fourteen years 
ago. The machine was then one year old. So 
was I, 

Since then it has had atrocious care. It is 
almost never oiled, is never put back in its 
case, has been exposed to pouring rain, blister- 
ing sun, and the scorching wind of the tropics, 
and it is still good, as you can see. 

It has been loosely tossed into an empty 
cloth bag and swung over the saddle-horn, 
bumping about for miles, and it has never had 
anything broken, except the reverse key—and 
that was when it fell upon our stone floor. It 
has been almost completely buried in dust and 
sand, and it has never clogged seriously. 

I have no objection if you wish to use this 
letter for advertising. Every detail is true, 
every word is sincere. Nothing can shake my 
belief that Corona is the King of Typewriters. 
Please believe I mean it when I say 

Sincerely yours, 


[Signed] Yvonne Mordaunt 





THANK YOU, MISS MORDAUNT! 
and today’s Coronas are even 
better .. . latest improvements 
like Floating Shift...and Touch 
Selector...make them faster, 
easier... and just as sturdy! 
Think of being able to buy a 
Corona Standard for as little 
as $1.00 per week! Coupon 
will bring booklet FREE... 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 4, 731 East Washington Street, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Please send me free copy of booklet D All 
Corona models. 


Name. 








Address 





City State. 











TELEVISION FOR ALL—WHEN ? 


“Just when will we all have television 
sets?” Most of us have been asking that 
question, rather impatiently, for years. The 
answer of inventors and technicians is, ‘‘Give 
us time.” They point out that the average 
person doesn’t realize just what stubborn 
problems they're up against. 

The images on to-day’s television receiv- 
ing sets are pleasingly sharp and clear. They 
move smoothly, with sound and motion syn- 
chronizing. But let's look at a few problems 





as David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, sees them. 

For one thing, he points out that the 
little stage on which are played television's 
miniature dramas is, of necessity, still rela- 
tively small. Such pygmy presentations might 
lack appeal. Then, present transmitters 
usually send their sounds and images not 
more than twenty-five miles, at best. Finally, 
sO many new improvements are being made 
in sending and receiving apparatus that, if 
millions of sets were put on the market to- 
morrow, they might be depressingly out-of- 
date by next year. 

Still, large-scale practical try-outs of the 
new marvel are only a few months away. In 
London, England, a public television station 
is being constructed and may be in operation 
next July or August. In the United States, 
William Hoyt Peck, a television inventor, 
is planning to build two such stations at 
once. One of them is to be in New York 
City, the other in Baltimore, Maryland. And 
the Radio Corporation of America is now 
spending a million dollars on a many-sided 
program of experimentation. 

To sum up, television inventors are still 
working, largely, in a fog. But let's hope 
that soon the mists will roll away. 


BE GOOD TO YOUR EYES 


Eye-strain, doctors say, is distressingly 
widespread. Quite apart from pain in the 
eyes, it can produce such indirect symptoms 
as headaches, dizziness, and nausea. 

It is eye-strain, says Dr. Martin Haber- 
feld, a well-known fighter in the cause of 





By Latrobe Carroll 


eyesight conservation, that causes near- 
sightedness, or myopia. And he estimates 
that there are now about nineteen million 
near-sighted people in the United States. 

Not long ago it was announced that Dr. 
Haberfeld had developed a new sort of tele- 
opto lens. Its aim is to prevent the eye- 
strain which causes myopia. Used in glasses, 
this lens may prove a blessing. 

Dr. Haberfeld has made some interesting 
recommendations for conserving eyesight. 
Here are some of them: 

Hold reading matter slightly below eye 
level. Have light coming over left shoulder 
if right-handed, and over right if left-handed. 
Don't have light too strong or too dim. 
Don’t read lying on back, or on stomach. 
Don’t read in shaking vehicles. Consult an 
optometrist once a year. If you use your eyes 
all day, don’t read at night. Look out into 
the distance every fifteen minutes when read- 
ing. (This tends to rest the eyes.) 

Other oculists have advised “palming” as 
a means of giving tired eyes a short recess. 
They mean placing the palms over the eyes 
so as to shut out all light. And they warn 
us not to read in a waning light, or in the 
glare of sunshine. If we work facing win- 
dows, we'd be wise to wear eye-shades. 

Plainly, that precious thing, eyesight, 
needs a lot of looking after. 


BIRDS AND BEASTS MUST LIVE 


A national drive to protect wild life has 
been gathering strength. Well in the spirit 
of it were certain kind deeds done last 
winter. The unusually long-continued cold, 
covering the ground with snow and ice, 
threatened starvation to vast numbers of 
birds and animals. But, in this emergency, 
human beings proved friends. In the national 





parks, herds of elk and bison were fed 
thousands of bales of hay. Many States gave 
meals to wild ducks and game birds. 

In northern New Jersey, to keep birds 
from dying, a kindly experiment was tried. 
Thousands of pounds of grain, dropped in 
paper bags, were scattered over the country- 
side from airplanes. 

More power to such “bombings’’! 
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DOGS WITH JOBS 


That splendid dog, the Husky, or Eskimo, 
is making a bid for favor. He's finding a 
place, increasingly, in shows featuring tail- 
waggers. One reason for his growing popu- 
larity lies in the fact that New Englanders 
are taking up amateur dog-sled driving in 
a comparatively big way. 

Nine or ten years ago, New England held 
only one or two sled-dog races each year. 





Last winter, however, they were weekly 
events, with some thirty-five dog teams com- 
peting. 

Each team had from five to nine Huskies 
in it. Urged on by drivers’ voices, not by 
whipping, the animals would cover about 
twenty miles in an average race. 

According to Sir Wilfred Grenfell, who 
should know, Huskies are at their best only 
as “work dogs,” pulling loads in cold 
weather. As haulers, they take an eager pride 
in their jobs. Their stamina is surprising— 
they’ll sometimes travel seventy miles in a 
day—and surprising, too, is their resistance 
to cold. In fairly dry air they can sleep com- 
fortably outdoors, even though the thermo- 
meter sinks to forty degrees below zero. 
When working, one meal a day—fed them 
in the evening—is enough. 

But, as pets in steam-heated apartments, 
they've proved a little pathetic. Their abound- 
ing vigor leaves them. If they could talk, 
they'd probably tell their owners that they're 
laborers, not loafers. 





HOSTESSES ON HIGH 


Lots of people imagine there’s something 
casual and romantic about the job of steward- 
ess on an air line. But, according to girls 
in that position, a practical turn of mind is 
the finest requisite for those who look after 
the comfort of passengers on planes. 

For example, a certain American trans- 
continental air line requires all its steward- 
esses to be registered nurses with lots of 
practical experience behind them. They must 
have had such thorough training that they 
can be relied on to take care of people who 
are ill. And they must be such models of 
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tact that they can deal, soothingly but firmly, 
with “cranks,” or with intoxicated persons. 
Moreover, they must be able to prepare 
meals in surprisingly small “kitchens” — 
really just tiny compartments, some of them 
only twenty inches high, eleven inches across, 
and fourteen inches deep. 

Does that sound like a casual or romantic 
job? These same stewardesses have to be 
young and pleasing in appearance. They must 
weigh less than one hundred and twenty 
pounds. Their height must be about five feet, 
four inches. Air lines, it seems, first engaged 
them to give women passengers confidence. 
And here’s the joke in shat. Some steward- 
esses say the average man is more frightened, 
on his first trip, than the average woman. 


““BIG-MONEY BEANS” 


The words “soy beans,” to many Amerti- 
cans, suggest merely the liquid called “soy 
sauce” served in Chinese restaurants. But 
there’s more to those beans than that. 

The soy bean itself is the seed of an 
Asiatic herb which has been under cultiva- 
tion in the Orient for about five thousand 
years. Until fairly recent times, it played 
its réle mainly as food. But, in the hands 
of modern chemists and industrialists, it be- 
came a performer of striking versatility. 

Oil extracted from it is now made into 
such products as glycerine, glue, varnishes, 
paints, soaps, and printing ink. But soy- 
bean meal is a still more remarkable source. 
From it, by an elaborate process, such things 
as automobile steering wheels and gear- 
shift knobs are being made by the million in 
Henry Ford’s factories. (Incidentally, Mr. 
Ford is the world’s largest grower of soy 
beans.) The humble seed simply wouldn’t 
know itself, in its new forms. No wonder 
it’s sometimes called “the big-money bean.” 


HE’S WAY OVER YOUR HEAD 


How would you feel if you found your- 
self dancing with a boy so much taller than 
you, that your ears were approximately on a 
level with his belt? That’s the experience 
you might have if you went to a party with 
cighteen-year-old Robert Wadlow, a fresh- 
man in Illinois College. He's the tallest boy 
in the world, standing slightly under eight 
feet four inches. 

Doctors say that if he reaches a height of 





eight feet five inches, he'll be the loftiest 
human being known to medical annals. Ac- 








cording to them, he’s still growing and may | 


reach a height of eight-and-a-half feet. 

How do young Wadlow, and other 
“giants,” get that way? Men of science ex- 
plain that it’s due to the over-activity of 
their pituitary glands. The pituitary, it ap- 
pears, is a small ductless gland at the base 
of the brain. It secretes the hormones con- 
trolling growth. Its over-functioning can 
produce men and women of giant stature. 
Those in whom it under-functions markedly 
are apt to be midgets. 
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THREE 


with but a single thought 


—TO GIVE PERFECT COMFORT 
AND PROTECTION TO WOMEN 









| first there is 
VENUS SANITARY NAPKIN, 


which for twenty years has been famous as 
the finest quality napkin available to discrim- 
inating women. 


next is 


VENUS JUNIOR, 


the napkin created especially for girls and the 
active young woman. It is somewhat smaller 
but has exactly the same fine quality as every 
other Venus Napkin. 





then there is 


VENUS TRAVELING PACKAGE— 


three regular-quality Venus Napkins com- 
pressed into a tiny package which may be 
carried in the purse. 

There can be nothing finer than these three 
types of Venus protection. And proper and 
real protection is very necessary to every 
woman and girl. It adds days of freedom and 
activity to every month of the year. Does away 
with the persistent irritations of harsh mate- 
rials, the hazard of imperfect security, the an- 
noyance of too frequent attention. 

Actually, too, Venus quality is economical, 
while in comfort and satisfaction it is price- 
less. 

At department stores and specialty shops 
from coast to coast. 








We now offer the new FormFlex belts; a 
Venus achievement in comfort and safety. They 
are of a Lastex fabric specially woven for 
FormFlex belts to provide a cushioned gripping 
surface. This exclusive feature makes a belt of 
unusual elasticity which clings in place without 
slipping. No. 358 (at 50c) is in a one-inch width 
and made in small, medium, large and extra 
large sizes, The narrow ribbon type (No. 359 at 
25c) is adjustable to any size. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with Venus Products, write direct to 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Makers of FINEST SANITARY APPAREL 
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STYLE 


In Every Inch of It— 


In the fitted skirt with kick pleats and 
pockets, in the “shirtmaker” blouse and 
in the new sanforized madras material! 
There’s comfort, too, and wearing quality. 


Altogether—ideal for school and sport as 
well as for all Girl Scout occasions. Sizes 
13, 15, 17 and 19 only. 


0-103 Long sleeve uniform $4.75 
0-104 Short sleeve uniform _ 4.75 
0-144 Blocked beret 1.00 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 
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key along. It would never do, to try to put 
anything like this over, without the troop 
mascot.” 

The puppeteers almost died of joy and 
surprise. They flopped in all directions, just 
like marionettes when their strings are let 
go. Sally revived first. 

“Now it's got to be good,” she said sol- 
emnly. “Better than our best.” 

The atmosphere became tense with effort 
and excitement. At home, Rosita went about 
with a fixed stare, clasping Jabberwocky 
and whispering, “ ‘Ah, Gallant, your sweet 
voice would enchant me—even if you were 
nevair to be more than a voice!’ ” 

Sally was rarely without that elusive 
prince. She carried him about with her, and 
practiced fancy touches in his demeanor at 
all times, and in any place that offered. The 
property men sought to burn forever into 
their memories the exact moment when vari- 
ous objects were handed on, or snatched off. 
Jeannette, who was playing the King, growl- 
ed and snapped at her family in a gruff 
voice; the fairy-godmother-cat practiced 
mewing with her kitten at home; and the 
villain nearly frightened her baby brother 
into fits by trying out a fiendish how! on him. 


HE day arrived, as days do; the troop 

and their paraphernalia were transported 
to the imposing clubhouse, and two business- 
like rehearsals were held. 

“This place scares me to death,” Jean- 
nette said. ‘‘Look—real seats, and this stage 
with its lights and all; it’s like an honest- 
to-goodness theater. Our little packing box 
is going to look fierce.”’ 

“You won't have to see any of it,” Sally 
reminded her. ““You won't have to see any- 
thing but King Stuffo and his seven strings, 
nor remember anything but how angry he is 
at Gallanto.” 

“That's easy to say,” Jeannette said mis- 
erably. 

“So far as we're concerned,” Sally went 
on, “everything’s arranged just the way it 
was at the Little House. Everything's timed. 
We'll have plenty. of room to catch our 
breaths and stretch between the two acts. 
The Club orchestra is going to play a piece, 
Mrs. Barclay says.” 

“Mrs. Barclay’s a peach,” Ethel put in 
warmly. 

“Are you telling me?” Sally agreed. “Now, 
get going on this last bit again—and, Rosita, 
you must let Gallanto have room to get off, 
after that embrace. You block him every 
time.” 

“I am so sorree,” said Rosita, who was 
trembling somewhat. 

But the actual moment put heart into 
them all, as it always does. The Club or- 
chestra struck up; they could feel the rustle 
and stir of the arriving audience, the slap 
of seats, and a subdued chatter. No, no mat- 
ter how your knees felt, you couldn’t give 
out now, Sally thought. Thank goodness, 
you couldn't see all those round, white faces 
out there in the dimness; that was one ad- 
vantage of being a puppeteer. 

“Courage, mes amis,’ whispered Eunice, 
from behind. 

“Shut up!” said Sally wordlessly. The 
small curtain rose. 

The audience was just as nice as Mrs. 
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INVISIBLE 


Barclay had been. They laughed, they ap- 
plauded, they held their breath, they ex- 
pressed proper delight when the door opened 
—the curtains stirred—the chair moved—as 
the invisible prince took his way across the 
palace room. The first act came to a highly 
successful conclusion, the curtain dropped, 
the orchestra began its entr’acte. The pup- 
peteers hung up their marionettes, climbed 
down from the bridge, and sprawled back 
stage for a grateful five minutes’ rest. 

“So far, so good,” said Sally, wiping her 
forehead. “Some of the trickiest handling 
comes at the end, though. Watch yourself, 
Marian, in that poison business. And Stuffo, 
remember to keep the King’s head turned 
away, so he doesn’t see the villain right 
then.” 

Suddenly Ina, property man, rushed up 
to Sally. ““Gallanto—he is gone!"’ she gasped. 

“What?” Sally was on her feet in an 
instant. “He can’t be! I hung him up two 
minutes ago. How could he?” 

But his hook was empty, no doubt of that. 
Amorette hung forlornly next to the vacant 
place. Patsy looked awed. 

“Sally, do you suppose—well, if he has 
his uniform on, he'd be invisible, wouldn't 
he?” 

Gallanto had grown very real to Sally— 
and she was tired. For just an instant she 
didn’t see the absurdity of Patsy's thought. 
She actually felt about wildly with her 
hands in the place where the missing prince 
should be, as if half expecting to touch his 
substance, though the eye might not reveal 
him. She jerked upright suddenly. 

“Goodness! Of course not really invis- 
ible,” she muttered. “But where /s he? The 
curtain ought to be up in a couple of min- 
utes.” 

But at the end of two minutes, Gallanto 
was still absent. The orchestra out front 
finished its tune, and there was a little rust- 
ling silence in which Sally could imagine 
people looking at their watches, and talking 
about amateur performances. 

“Keep looking,” Sally was still saying 
desperately. “Scatter, and look everywhere 
—though how he could have done more 
than fallen down in a heap, beats me. But 
keep looking. V\l simply have to make an 
announcement.” 

She smoothed her hair hurriedly, straight- 
ened her collar, and stepped out, blinking, 
through the big curtains that enclosed the 
little puppet stage. The audience really was 
there, and it unnerved Sally more than she 
had expected. Rows and rows of faces, 
turned towards the stage where Gallanto 
should that very moment have been per- 
forming. The orchestra was there, too, sit- 
ting with fiddles on laps, probably wonder- 
ing whether to start another tune. 

“Kind audience,” said Sally in her own 
voice, which suddenly sounded very squeaky 
and uncertain after Gallanto’s deep tones, 
“please forgive us for a few moments’ de- 
lay. As you know, our hero has a uniform 
of invisibility, and he seems to have put it 
on and disappeared. He is being looked for 
high and low, for his appearance in his 
own form is absolutely necessary in this 
act. Meanwhile—” 

Sally paused, for a growing murmur 
swelled to a gale of laughter in the audience. 
Sally bit her lip. Did they think it was just 
funny—the whole thing, this mishap and 
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all, just a childish game to be laughed at 
patronizingly ? Then she realized that heads 
were all turning one way; gloved hands 
pointed; there was applause. Bewildered, 
she wheeled in the direction towards which 
everyone was looking. There, in front of 
the big curtain, at the far side of the real 
stage, up against the foot of the proscenium 
wing, a small figure pranced and cavorted. 
It was Prince Gallanto, and he was going 
through the most fantastic and grotesque 
bowing and scraping, the wildest gyrations 
and pirouettes—like a comedian gone crazy 
in the middle of taking a curtain call! 

“Gallanto!” cried Sally. “Oh, how could 
you!” 

The audience, speechless with laughter, 
stamped and clapped. These perfectly grown- 
up club ladies who sat out there by the 
score, seemed to have lost their minds, Sally 
thought. Then she looked up above Gallanto, 
on whose capering figure her eyes had at 
first been incredulously fixed. Perched on 
a little molding ledge, a few feet above the 
corner of the stage, Jabberwocky was cling- 
ing. His teeth were bared in a chattering 
grin of ecstasy, and he was working the pup- 
pet's controls in a very fair imitation of the 
technique he had seen, over and over, at 
many a rehearsal. As Sally swooped upon 
him, aghast, tucking him under one arm 
and the hapless Gallanto under the other, 
a storm of applause burst out again from 
the house. But Sally had dived behind the 
curtains. 

“Take this wretched ape!” she hissed to 
Patsy, who was still looking for the puppet 
in impossible places. “Take him and hang 
onto him! Did you know he was loose? 
He'd stolen Gallanto!” 

“What do you mean?” gasped Patsy, 
struggling with Jabberwocky who was furi- 
ous at having his fun stopped. “I tied him 
up with a good clove-hitch.” 

“Clove-hitch is no knot to tie animals 
with,” Sally said. “They just run around the 
post and it comes undone. Keep hold of 
him, now.” 

She scrambled up on the bridge, and the 
curtain went up for the act. 

“Everything's spoiled,” she thought dis- 
mally. “That silly animal made the whole 
thing seem ridiculous. They were just laugh- 
ing at our letting such a thing happen.” 


SHE fought back her discouragement and 
tried to make Gallanto act his best, to 
counteract his idiotic antics under Jabber- 
wocky’s control. The villain disposed of, and 
Gallanto and Amorette in a final touching 
embrace, the little curtain fell—to great ap- 
plause. The club stagehands hurried for- 
ward to clear away the marionette theater 
before the next feature of the entertainment. 

“Let's just sneak away,” Sally suggested. 
“I don’t think any of it was much good— 
and that monkey business ruined what there 
was of it.” 

“Why, I think it was swell,” Ethel said, 
surprised. “It went off without a hitch.” 

“You must be tired, or something,” Mar- 
ian said hoarsely (the villain’s dying shrieks 
had done for her voice at the moment). 
“I know they really liked it. Why wouldn't 
they? And Jabberwocky must have been 
pretty funny, if you ask me.” 

“We can’t go, anyway,” said Patsy con- 
clusively. “There’s going to be food.” 

Out in the corridor they bumped into 
Mrs. Barclay, hurrying towards them. 

“Grand, girls!” she cried. “A triumph! 
Everyone is wild (Continued on page 50) | 
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IT’S A 
SuRE BET 
This 1936 Diary — 


So put up your dime 
and ride your Hobby 
to Victory. 


Whatever its name—Pottery, Chess, 
Mask-making, Collecting, or any one 
of the fifty-odd hobbies “posted"— 
the odds are in your favor. 

But there's much more to this Diary 
than Hobbies. There are star maps, 
tables of weights and measures, the 





International Morse Code, 


tracks, book lists, and much such gen- 


animal 


eral information, as well as the regular 
diary features which make this edition 
“a sure bet." 

20-391 Diary ...... 
20-396 Diary Cover . 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


‘CMEQUESSET 


+++ CAPE Cop. 
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570 Lexington Avenue 


New York, New York 














ON WELLFLEET BAY::- 


Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 
weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers 

on the beach—cruising. Riding—crafts 
—archery—dramatics. ‘‘Anchors 


oO. Aweigh” July Ist. 


THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Forty girls. 7 to 10; 11 to 18. 
23rd Season. Tuition $325. 
No “extras”. Address: Lucile 






Rogers, 210 East 68th St., 
—_ N. Y.C. To 





Bonnie Dune for Boys at South Dennis, affiliated 








Briarcliff Manor, New York 


a ‘ 
Street... 
City 





CAMP ANDREE 


Open from July 3 to September 1 to Girl Scouts 14-18 years of age. 
To: Program Division, Girl Scouts Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y¥. C. 
Please send me the Camp Andree folder for 1936, 





The National Girl Scout Camp 


Rate $15.00 a week 
Registration Fee $2.00 
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FREE CATALOGS, All Camps or Schools in 
U. 8S. Give details whether for Girls or 
Boys. Advice gratis. American Camps 

“4 Assoriation. RCA Bldg.. 30 Rocke- 


feller Plaza, Radio 
Ps INFORMATIO 





When you write to our Advertisers 
say “I saw it in The 
American Girl” 


SPRUCELAND 
CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Mt. Monadnock region, near Keene, 
N. H. 11th season, All sports. Gypsy trips. Comfortable 
cabins. “‘A’’ rating by Board of Health. $175 season. Total 
fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Training Course. 
Certificate awarded. Give age when writing for booklet. 
Mrs. E. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.), 81 Garfield 
St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 
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| ET Betty Brooks tell you how you can | Please tell me how I, too, may earn the things I 


[] Compact 

C] Girl Scout Uniform 

] Manicure Set 

(] Identification Bracelet 
BETTY BROOKS 


% The American Girl Magazine 


570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


have you own free choice—any of the, »#ve checked above. 


articles listed on the right at no €XPENSC- | Name. . 


The first step is to fill in the|stree ... 
coupon and mail it TODAY. ! city ana stare 














AM thinking today of three friends of 
mine whose books are enjoyed by girls 
everywhere—Rachel Field, Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, and Caroline Dale Sned- 
eker. Each is such a real person, quite differ- 
ent from the others. And the books that each 
writes are very much her own. Yet in some 
ways these writers and their books have 
qualities that seem to me similar. 

Each remembers her girlhood so vividly 
and delightfully—Rachel Field, her grow- 
ing-up days in New England; Constance 
Skinner, her dramatic and picturesque home 
in frontier Canada; and Caroline Dale Sned- 
eker, the little Indiana town which had in 
it such a gallant heritage of work towards 
the creation of a community where people 
would live in harmony with one another. 
Yes, that was its name—Harmony. 

I can see them so clearly, these three little 
girls, so eagerly enjoying all that is around 
them—Rachel, finding around Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, “‘arbutus in spring, wild 
strawberries in summer, and fringed gentians 
in the early fall" ; Constance, at her father’s 
trading post, Roundabout, in the northern 
interior in British Columbia—"‘a large and 
very beautiful wilderness of mountains, for- 
ests, and rivers, populated by very few 
whites, many Indians, and some wild ani- 
mals, such as caribou, moose, bears, beavers, 
coyotes, and lynx. I met all these animals at 
different times when they and I happened to 
take a walk in the same spot at the same 
time. I played outdoors with Indian children, 
snowshoeing and sledding in winter, and 
berry-picking in summer’; and dainty little 
“Cara,” who so deeply loved her grand- 
mother, there in New Harmony. “This beau- 
tiful little town had a great effect on my 
imagination,” Mrs. Snedeker says. “It has 
become the background of three of my books. 
For this I must thank my grandmother who, 
throughout my childhood, told me stories of 
early Harmony. She was a small, slender per- 
son, always wearing a cap that was like 
white, fluffy soapsuds. So delicate was its 
fluted material that it could not be washed, 
but, when soiled, was thrown away and an- 
other pure cap took its place. She had been 
in New Harmony when my grandfather, 
Robert Owen, brought his genius friends to 
found a ‘Perfect State,” and when it was 
surrounded by impenetrable forests. In short, 
she was the ideal grandmother for story 
telling. 

“In New Harmony were preserved nine 
Italian paintings from the olden time. They 
represented Grecian gods and goddesses. As 
a tiny girl I hung over these, entranced. 
Perhaps this is why anything relating to 
Greece instantly arrests my attention.” 


By HELEN FERRIS 


Editor in Chief, Junior Literary Guild 


They were never to forget their early sur- 
roundings, these three. In Constance Skin- 
ner’s log-cabin home was a library of over 
two thousand books. And one of the most 
beautiful things she has ever written is her 
description of the little girl—herself—in 
the canoe with the voyageurs, dangerously 
shooting rapids and, in the midst of these 
perils, reading her adored Alice Through 
the Looking Glass. You will find this lovely 
incident in Miss Skinner's Beaver, Kings, and 
Cabins (Macmillan). 


ACHEL FIELD'S earliest memories of 
books are not so much in the reading 
of them, as in memorizing poems and plays, 
for she did not learn to read until she was 
ten years of age. But she had already learned 
to write—"‘after a fashion,” as she describes 
it—her own poems, first of all. And although 
Caroline Dale Snedeker dreamed of becom- 
ing a musician and composer, rather than a 
writer, nevertheless she, too, by the time 
she was nine years of age, had already begun 
to write. 

Knowing these things about these three 
widely beloved writers for girls and boys, 
we do not find it strange that, in the years 
which followed, they should have written 
books that give us the beauty and the adven- 
ture of our own country. For their roots are 
deep in this North America of ours, its 
mountains and hills, its forests, its trees and 
birds and flowers; they are close in spirit to 
those who knew that beauty in a time far 
different from our own. 

But years were to pass before they started 
writing their books. Rachel Field was to 
grow up and go to Radcliffe College, where 
she developed her own special interests by 
writing plays. Afterwards, she was to come 
to New York to enter upon the stren- 
uous task of earning her living by writing. 
And there was the wooded island, too, off 
the coast of Maine, where she was to spend 
her summers. Rachel Field was not only to 
love this island deeply, but her work was to 
be greatly influenced by the life, both past 
and present, of the hardy seafarers of Maine. 
Constance Skinner was to leave her pic- 
turesque Canadian home to come to the 
United States as a newspaper woman—and 
to find here an ever-growing interest in our 
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own pioneer heritage. Caroline Dale Sned- 
eker was to marry, and to find in her hus- 
band the critic and helper in writing, whom 
she greatly needed. “My husband took the 
pains to train me in writing. My parents had 
never Criticized me, but only encouraged and 
admired me. But my husband criticizes me 
wisely and sharply, often making me work 
months on a single chapter. He also directed 
my historical studies so that I became accu- 
rate and sure. Thus, though I never went to 
college, I studied very hard—and because I 
wished to study.” Later, when she was so 
sadly left alone, Mrs. Snedeker, too, discov- 
ered an island for herself—beautiful Nan- 
tucket, which was to become as important to 
her books as Rachel Field’s Maine island is 
to hers. 


HIS is just a glimpse of those things 

which these three fine women have 
found lovable. And how they do enjoy peo- 
ple, what interesting friends they are! I 
wish every reader of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
could know them, could hear Constance 
Skinner tell of her explorer friends, of whom 
she has many; or Rachel Field, of her Maine 
neighbors; or Caroline Dale Snedeker, of 
her Nantucket friends, and those, too, down 
in Bay Saint Louis where she spends the 
winters. 

So it is that we find in their books people 
who are alive and real. And because each 
of them knows that boys and girls best enjoy 
stories in which plenty is happening, their 
books are full of action. The adventures of 
the little wooden doll, Hitty, are breath- 
taking and swift. Becky Landers experiences 
danger and drama. Mrs. Snedeker’s Margaret 
Stevenson is even condemned to death. But 
do not think that this drama, these adven- 
tures, are put into these stories just to inter- 
est boys and girls. No, they are there because 
they belong, because they are, as writers 
say, “inevitable,” a very real part of each 


book. 


T is always interesting to know how certain 
books came to be written. We, of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, may be very proud of 
the fact that Constance Skinner wrote Beck) 
Landers (Macmillan) for our own magazine. 
We enjoyed the story of this stalwart girl of 
early Kentucky and were happy to reread it 
when, later, it was published as a book. An- 
other of her likeable pioneer girls was to 
come later in Debby Barnes, Trader (Mac- 
millan). 

Of Becky Landers, Miss Skinner says, “I 
waited eagerly to see whether you would like 
her and Silent Scot (Silent Scot is another 
of her pioneer stories—Macmillan), be- 
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cause I felt that I had found something 
splendid which belonged, by every inalien- 
able American right, to you.” Boys and girls 
did like Becky and Silent Scot, and she was 
encouraged to go on. Today we may find 
many sections of our country in her books, 
many boys and girls and grown people of 
other days who are delightful to know—T he 
White Leader, Andy Breaks Trail, The Tiger 
Who Walks Alone, Red Man's Luck, Roselle 
of the North and The Ranch of the Golden 
Flowers (all published by Macmillan). 

Rachel Field’s Hitty, Her First Hundred 
Years (Macmillan) was written because, one 
day, she and Dorothy Lathrop, the distin- 
guished artist, happened upon a little old 
wooden doll in the window of an antique 
shop in New York City. They bought Hitty 
in partnership and, as Miss Field says, “To- 
gether we planned her adventures, and I 
found an outlet for a lot of the material I 
had looked up on early American life and 
whaling. I wrote it with many interruptions, 
and sent it on, chapter by chapter, to Miss 
Lathrop in Albany, where her enchanting 
pictures were made.” Later, Hitty was to 
bring to Miss Field the great honor of being 
awarded the Newbery Medal as the most 
distinguished contribution to the field of 
books for boys and girls during the year in 
which it was published. 

Calico Bush, Miss Field's beautifully writ- 
ten story of Marguerite Ledoux, a “bound 
out’ French girl, tells of Marguerite’s jour- 
ney up the New England coast to help start 
a home in Maine. There, the family to whom 
she was bound out were real pioneers, meet- 
ing friendly and hostile Indians, occupied 
with the wool shearing, the spinning and 
weaving, the hard-won crops. 

If you have small brothers and sisters in 
your family, I am sure you have already had 
the fun of reading with them Pocket-hand- 
kerchief Park (Doubleday, Doran), Little 
Dog Toby (Macmillan), and other charming 
stories of Rachel Field’s for youngest readers, 
as well as her poems in The Pointed People 
(Macmillan). For your own library, her 
poems in Points East, A New England Nar- 
rative (Macmillan) are full of beautiful 
nature pictures. 
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buyer from the American wholesale manu- 
facturers. These often copy the style of the 
Paris original very faithfully, but in less 
luxurious materials, and with machine stitch- 
ing instead of the fine hand finishing which 
is a feature of good Paris clothes. 

But even after fashions have been created 
by designers, made up by manufacturers, and 
selected by store buyers, they still may fail 
to become fashions. If you and I—who are 
known as “ultimate consumers’’—refuse to 
buy those fashions, they are soon withdrawn 
from sale. The manufacturer stops making 
them, and the stores mark down their prices 
to get rid of them as quickly as possible. On 
the other hand, some of these fashions will 
prove to be so popular the stores can hardly 
keep them in stock. In every season, there 
are dresses and coats so becoming, so useful, 
that virtually every woman who sees them 
is filled with a desire to wear them. Those 
are the designs which are copied over and 
over, in cheaper and cheaper materials, until 
they reach the lowest price levels. By that 
time, of course, the woman who bought the 
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When Caroline Dale Snedeker first visited 
old Nantucket and walked up Fair Street, 
she had a strange feeling that “there was a 
story there. It was not at all definite. I did 
not know that it would be Dencey, and 
Jetsam, and the old whaling captains, and 
the Quakers. But I could feel it there, as one 
senses a perfume. I studied for a year or 
more before I wrote Downright Dencey— 
for I wanted to relive the early days of 
Nantucket as they really were.” 

Downright Dencey (Doubleday, Doran) 
is the story of a Quaker girl of Nantucket, 
a hundred years ago, and of Dencey Coffin’s 
befriending of a lonely boy. Girl readers so 
adored Dencey that Mrs. Snedeker wrote 
more of Dencey’s adventures in The Beckon- 
ing Road (Doubleday, Doran). Uncharted 
Ways (Doubleday, Doran) is her latest 
Nantucket story, introducing the gallant 
Margaret Stevenson, an orphan whose very 
arrival in the New World is dramatic, and 
whose life in early New England is a 
beautiful instance of loyalty to a deep belief. 

From the little Cara’s early interest in the 
Greek portraits, and from her later studies of 
early Greece, have come other splendid 
stories—T he Perilous Seat, the thrilling story 
of Theria, priestess of Delphi; The Spartan, 
and Theras and His Town, stories of boys 
in Athens; and The Forgotten Daughter, 
the story of Chlée, the Grecian girl who was 
forgotten by her Roman father, and was a 
slave through her childhood and girlhood. 
Another of Mrs. Snedeker’s books, The 
Town of the Fearless, is the true story of the 
little Indiana town, New Harmony, and its 
dauntless founders. (All Doubleday, Doran.) 

What I have quoted here from these three 
authors, I have taken from The Junior Book 
of Authors (H. W. Wilson Company), in 
which you will find the autobiographies of 
the outstanding writers for boys and girls. 
And for further interesting accounts—not 
only of Miss Field, Miss Skinner, and Mrs. 
Snedeker, but of others who are writing and 
illustrating books for you—look in The Horn 
Book. This delightful magazine, edited by 
Bertha Mahony and Elinor Whitney, is a 
veritable treasure-trove for everyone interest- 
ed in fine books for boys and girls. 
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design when it was new and exclusive, is 
very, very tired of seeing it everywhere and 
has discarded it in favor of a newer one. 
The great fashion designers, however, are 
never idle and, by the time the styles they 
have shown in their big openings are on 
their way to becoming too popular, they are 
already having their midseason and smaller 
openings for their private clientele—the 
women of wealth who buy all their clothes 
from the great designers themselves, and 
often have entirely new designs created ex- 
clusively for them. These women themselves 
frequently have a fine sense of fashion, and 
the designer modifies many costumes in ac- 
cordance with their suggestions. Radically 
new ideas are tried out in these midseason 
collections. If smart women of acknowledged 
leadership accept them readily, the designer 
is encouraged to develop them farther for 
his big showing several months later. 
Coming events cast their shadows before 
them in the fashion world, too, and such 
major changes as definitely shorter skirts 
never come about (Continued on page 43) 
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THE lake is your 

playground .. . 

each point and each pool ... each shady 
cove and creek. An Old Town Boat is your 
passage to pleasure. A boon to the fisher- 
man ...a thrill to the kids. 

There’s an Old Town Boat for every vaca- 
tion need. Open-deck boats for sport. Large, 
fast, all-wood boats for family use. Each is 
a masterpiece—steady and safe. Rugged and 
ready for use. No calking or soaking, and no 
big expense. Write for a free catalog showing 
many models. Also rowboats, dinghies and 
a fleet of canoes. Address: Old Town Canoe 
Company, 224 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 


Two New Novels 
Every Girl Will Enjoy 


Beth and 
Ernestine Graper 


Bu Elizabeth Corbett, author of ‘*The Young 
Mrs. Meigs.’ Thousands of older girls will 
welcome the return of the Graper girls in this 
delightful novel that tells of Marian, now a 
bride, Beth whose tennis lifts ber to fame, and 
Ernestine, now a young advertising executive 
in a department store. Hlustrated by Ruth 
King. $2.00 


Girl Wanted! 


A MYSTERY STORY 





By Josephine Daskam Bacon. Young, orphaned 
Kit Chalmers secures a position through a 
want ad and moves into an old suburban house, 
thus setting in motion a suspicious and ex- 
citing chain of events that finally cluminate in 
an absorbing mystery. Illustrated by Clara 
Elsene Peck. $2.00 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 


Aspury Park, New Jersey: I have been 
reading THE AMERICAN Gir for a year or 
two, and wish to extend to the editor and her 
staff of helpers my heartiest thanks in ap- 
preciation of our wonderful book. I believe 
that all the readers will agree with me in 
saying that it’s simply dandy. 

The stories and articles are written in the 
most interesting way. I especially enjoy A 
Penny for Your Thoughts and the Girl 
Scout features. 

To-day, after reading part of the Inter- 
national Issue, I had to lay it aside and write 
you about it. I think that this issue is the 
best one of the entire year. Last year it made 
quite an impression on me, and this year it 
is equally good. To my mind the article, 
An International Friendship, by Rachel 
Gatch, is typical of Scouting and ranks with 
last year’s story, Two Trefoils. 

Harriet Miller 


BY THE FIRE 


IoLa, KANSAS: I enjoyed the February num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN Girt greatly. It had 
a dandy new mystery, and some very inter- 
esting stories and articles. I thought Az 
Insect for Chris very good, also Saint John's 
Eve. The poem, Relations, by Jane Tallman, 
appealed to me, too. Where Is Sylvia? is a 
thrilling mystery and I can hardly wait for 
the next installment. 

I don’t want to forget to mention how 
much I enjoyed the article, How Far that 
Little Candle Throws His Beams, by Sister 
Mary Anna, either—and I literally devour 
the A Penny for Your Thoughts page and 
the joke section every month. Also those 
articles about stamps, as I am an ardent col- 
lector. I always enjoy the book reviews, too. 

As soon as we receive THE AMERICAN 
GirL, Jean, my sister, and I scan it briefly, 
then put it away till evening when we sit 
by the fire and read the whole thing through. 
I read the first story, and Jean the next; and 
so on till we've read it all. 

Joyce Humes 


GIRLS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Topeka, Kansas: I have often wanted to 
write and tell you how much my sister and 
I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL. My sister's 
name is Margaret, and we are twins. We've 
taken the magazine for a little over three 
years, and we do like it so much that we 
find ourselves practically counting the days 
for the next issue to arrive. 

Our February magazine came to-day, and 
I want to say how much I like the idea of 
printing letters written by girls living, or 
visiting, in other countries. It means a lot 
to me to read the opinions of other girls 


about a magazine I like so well. Letters from 
foreign countries were a grand idea! 

I am very much in favor of articles on 
etiquette and conduct for all sorts of places 
and for all sorts of times and conditions. 
Jean and Joan always give me thrilling ex- 
pectations of the coming issue. So far the 
serial, Where Is Sylvia?, is very interest- 
ing, as all of Marguerite Aspinwall’s stories 
prove to be. I like Robb Beebe immensely, 
and he illustrates so well for the Meg and 
Phyllis stories. Elizabeth Colvin 


THREE THINGS 


SAVANNAH, GEorGIA: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN GirL for some time, and I 
enjoy it very much. I have already found out 
how much I enjoy Girl Scouting. Mrs. Lebey 
is my captain. Our troop had open house 
Friday for all the Girl Scouts of Savannah. 
I am on my second class now, and have 
already passed three things—cooking, sew- 
ing, and bedmaking. I am so glad to be a 
Girl Scout. Elizabeth Kirk Semmes 


STORIES THAT GIRLS EN JOY 


TamPA, Fioripa: I have read this lovable 
magazine for girls (and thoroughly enjoyed 
it) only one year. However, I have now 
renewed my subscription for two more years. 

As for the stories, need I say they are 
surely enjoyed by all girls? The covers are— 
I can think of no adjective to describe them, 
although I will say that I like Gertrude Kay’s 
the best. 

I am fourteen years old, and in the ninth 
grade. Phyllis Galvin 


THANK YOU, VIRGINIA 


ELMuHurst, New York: I really think that 
a medal should be given to the editor who 
can marshal material which makes a maga- 
zine not only entertaining, but so educa- 
tional that it is read from cover to cover; 
and that’s what the editors of this magazine 
ought to receive. 

Of all the magazines I have read, there 
isn’t one which so fully meets the needs of 
the average young girl as THE AMERICAN 
Gi. It is always brimful of lovely thoughts 
which are so helpful in every way, especially 
to a Girl Scout who is obliged to do so 
many constructive things to earn her ad- 
vancement. 

I just can’t help writing you after reading 
the marvelous February number; I regard 
it as the best issue yet. Perhaps because I 
am keenly interested in birds and insects, 
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I especially enjoyed An Insect for Chris—it 
is so cute and original; I also was thrilled 
with A Valentine for Meg. And who 
doesn’t thoroughly enjoy In Step with the 
Times ?—it is so informing. 

The etiquette articles are darling and 
wonderfully helpful, and I do hope that you 
will give us Household Rhymes every month, 
as they are so original. But then, I'd have 
to mention everything in the magazine if 
I were to state just what I like, because 
there isn’t a thing which I can truthfully 
say I don’t like. It’s a REAL magazine for 
REAL girls. Virginia La Belle 


MORE THAN GEOGRAPHY 


BELVIDERE, ILLINOIS: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Gir- for over a year, and enjoy 
it very much. I am a Girl Scout, and I enjoy 
Scouting very much, too. I joined last Octo- 
ber. There are about thirty girls in our troop. 
Where Is Sylvia? by Marguerite Aspin- 
wall is a fine serial. I like the stories about 
Sue going to Sweden, and Salzburg, too. 
They are much more interesting than geog- 
raphy, and they teach you much more. 
Mildred Shattuch 


JUNE IS TREASURER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: I am a new 
subscriber, having been a Girl Scout since 
August; and I am taking this way of tell- 
ing you that I have never enjoyed a maga- 
zine so much as THE AMERICAN GirL, I 
don’t think I'll ever stop reading it, until 
I am so old that I can’t walk or see any 
more. 

I belong to troop 42 in San Francisco, and 
I am very happy in all our work—which is 
interesting and educational. I have just been 
elected treasurer, and that has taught me 
how to handle money and keep records. 

June Bortis 


A NEW READER 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: While I was pass- 
ing the magazine rack of the Enoch Pratt 
Library, my attention was turned toward a 
very attractive magazine cover. It was the 
January issue of THE AMERICAN GirRL. This 
cover appealed to me, as it really did picture 
typical American girls. In fact, it aroused 
my curiosity to such an extent that I glanced 
through its contents. Then I was more posi- 
tive than ever that this was the magazine 
that I would buy every month. The stories 
and illustrations were absorbing, and made 
me feel that I wished to read the book from 
cover to cover. So yesterday I bought the 
February issue, and I am eagerly awaiting 
the March one. 

From now on, I'll be a constant reader. 

Betty Lee Harris 
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overnight, even though we laymen may not 
have been conscious of what was impend- 
ing. Fashion “scouts” attend the midseason 
openings, and watch carefully for just such 
signs so that they may pass on the in- 
formation to the designers in the whole- 
sale firms. Shorter skirts were noted here 
and there a year ago, but it was not until 
this past winter that most of us had been 
sufficiently “educated” to expect the change, 
and were judged ready to accept the 
idea on a large scale. It is interesting to 
know that changes in the silhouette usually 
make their first tentative appearance in eve- 
ning clothes. The trend toward drapery, 
which has been so strongly felt throughout 
the daytime mode this past season, began 
more than a year ago in those first draped 
evening gowns, of which I have already 
spoken, copied from the native costume of 
an Indian maharanee. 


Ny Arusaity the designers who have 
created something new and smart grow 
very angry indeed when they find their de- 
signs have been brazenly copied by other de- 
signers—generally in dresses of inferior 
workmanship and materials. Recently there 
have been efforts to give original dress de- 
signs the same protection that our copyright 
laws extend to the author of a book or the 
painter of a picture. But sad and unjust as 
this state of affairs may be for the original 
creators of fashion, it has been a marvelous 
boon to the vast majority of us who want to 
dress as well as possible on a small budget. 
Ten or fifteen years ago, it was assumed by 
manufacturers and stores that there was some 
mysterious connection between money and 
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—would have made in her rather lonely life 
in Westleigh, Judy thought wistfully as 
Karen's bright head snuggled comfortably 
into the pillow beside her own. 

You missed a lot of fun, evidently, not 
having another girl your own age to giggle, 
and gossip, and make plans with. But then, 
Karen hadn't a sister, either. So perhaps she 
was almost as glad to have Judy this winter 
as Judy was glad to be there. 

They turned the yellow lamp out and 
began to talk, softly, so they wouldn't keep 
Mums, next door, awake. 

At first, of course, it was all of the 
mystery. 

“I think,” Karen said, giggling into the 
pillow, “that we ought to form an Order 
of Sylvia. Why, we've practically adopted 
the girl.” 

Then, little by little, they drifted on to 
talk of the winter ahead—of things Karen 
wanted to show Judy, and other things Judy 


.had decided, back in Westleigh, she simply 


mustn't miss. 

After a while there began to be little 
pauses in the eager chatter. Pauses that grew 
longer. Pauses, at last, that weren’t pauses 
any longer, but two weary girls sound asleep, 
mysteries and plans alike forgotten, dark 
and golden heads very close together. 

How long she had been asleep Judy never 
knew, when suddenly she found herself wide 
awake, staring into the darkness about her. 

At first she thought confusedly she was 
at home, at Seven Oaks, and that Miriam 
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good taste. The people who had only a little 
money to spend were supposed to want over- 
elaborate styles, in colors that were either 
flamboyant, or uninterestingly drab. When 
it was first suggested that inexpensive clothes 
should be made in simple, well-bred fash- 
ions, with the emphasis on correct lines and 
acceptable materials rather than on an excess 
of trimming, both the manufacturers and the 
stores said they would never sell. Then one 
or two of the large stores, more courageous 
than the rest, introduced into their low- 
priced lines a few models copied from fine 
original designs. They were made in good, 
but not expensive, fabrics, and the trimming 


was confined to simple buttons or buckles. | 


To the great surprise of the skeptics, these 
dresses gradually began to outsell the more 
ornate type; and, once women had discov- 
ered it was possible to find well-cut, well- 
made dresses at a modest price, they began 
to demand them and to refuse the others. 

The depression did a great deal to ac- 
celerate this movement, as many women who 
had been accustomed to spend generous sums 
on their clothes still insisted on maintaining 
their standards of quality and good taste in 
spite of depleted incomes. Nowadays nearly 
all large stores have “budget departments” 


in which you can find charming, well-bred | 


clothes for very little money. This is more 
true in America than anywhere else in the 
world because of our mastery of mass pro- 
duction. Our ready-to-wear clothes are the 
envy of European women. Visitors from 


abroad are always commenting on the fact | 


that girls earning small salaries in shops or 
offices, if they buy carefully and have good 
taste, are able to (Continued on page 44) 
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was opening the connecting door between 
their rooms, very softly, as she often did 
in those last sad months after Daddy's death, 
to be sure Judy was not awake and grieving. 

Judy had almost said, “I’m not asleep, 
Miriam,” when memory pulled her back 
with a startled jerk from Seven Oaks to 
Washington Square. 

The night-light in the second-floor hall 
had evidently burned out. Last night, and 
the night before, Judy had noticed how it 
showed under the crack of her bedroom door, 
lying on the wooden sill like a narrow 
golden band. 

Then her ears became aware of a faint— 
a very faint—click, as if her knob had been 
turned with exaggerated caution. 

A little shiver—it was not definitely fear 
yet—started like a funny, prickly sensation 
in Judy's toes. 

Was her door really opening in that 
strange, stealthy fashion, or was she still 
asleep and dreaming? 

Then, under the covers, Karen’s hand 
reached for hers and pressed it warningly, 
and she realized that Karen knew about the 
door opening, too. 


What danger lurks behind that slowly 


a 


opening door? Whose hand cautiously and | 
| rattling’’ on rough walk or pavement. Especially, now, 


silently turns the knob? How does this sin- 
ister happening tie in with the other clues? 
The next installment furnishes more myster- 
ies and plenty of excitement for Judy, and 
Randy, and the Colbys of Washington Square. 
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IT CERTAINLY PAYS to use a Royal Portable. 
Everyone is finding that out. It saves time 
—and it’s actually easier than writing by hand! 
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ROLLER SKATES 
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ND think of all the extra fun you have! The extra 

strength and energy you store up! There's another 
wonderful benefit too, in your easier, better skating 
on Winchester Roller Skates. You are cultivating 
grace, poise, sureness. You are growing athletic with- 
out getting lumpy-muscled. You are getting lots of 
fresh air, along with vigorous, fun-loving compan- 
ionship. All because you enjoy these Free-Wheeling 
skates, with rolls that run so smoothly and easily. 
Adjusted to skate straight—avoiding ankle strain. Easy, 
sure balancing. Cushioned with live rubber—no ‘‘teeth- 


there are new Winchester STREAMLINED Roller 
Skates you'll want to see. Ask at your Dealer's. If he 
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Skating Folder, just out, FREE. Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., Dept. 36-C, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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T AP DANCING BY MAIL 
Beg. or Adv. Tap $1, Sample Tap lesson 
for Beg. with Standard Time-Step & Break, 


Beg. Waltz & Foxtrot $1. H AL 
Y studied here. Send for list “‘L.”” 
KINSELLA ACADEMY, 2562 May St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HREE hundred and eighty-eight 

girls submitted titles for the cover 
of the International Number. The 
winning title is “The Sun Never Sets 
on the Girl Scouts,” sent by Barbara 
J. Levine, of Woodmere, Long Island, 
New York. Barbara will receive a 
book as a prize. Other good titles were 
“Magellan’s Daughters”; “Mesdames 
Marco Polo”; “Caught Mapping” ; 
“On the Good Ship Imagination” ; 
“Where on Earth is  Ethiopia?’’; 
“Charting the Girl Scout Trail’; 
“Sisters Over the Globe” ; and ‘Minds 
Over Matter.” 

The Editors think it interesting that 
so many girls, all over our country, 
should hit upon the same title in these 
contests; for instance, for this Febru- 
ary cover, the following titles, or some 
variation of them, were submitted: 
“The World Goes ’Round and 
Around,” by twenty-eight girls; 
“Hands Across the Seas,” by eight; 
“Scouting the World,” by six; 
“Abroad at Home,” by fourteen; 
“Around the World with the Girl 
Scouts,” by seven; “Around the 
World in Eighty Seconds,” by eight ; 
“Castles in Spain,” by two; “Smiles 
Over the World,” by two; and “The 
Globe Trotters,” by fifty-seven ! 

If you think of a good title for this 
month's cover, send it to the Cover 
Contest Editor, in care of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. You do not 
have to be a subscriber to enter the 
contest. Please print the title, and in- 
clude only your name, address, age, 
and date, on the same sheet. Entries 
must be mailed by April fifteenth. 
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look as smart as European women with 
much larger incomes. 

In still another way Fashion is kinder 
than she used to be to those who cannot 
afford lavish expenditures. In former years, 
there was much more uniformity in a sea- 
son's fashions. If leg-o’-mutton sleeves were 
in style, everybody was expected to wear 
them; if feather boas were smart, you must 
appear in a feather boa, or you were not 
“in style.” All that has changed. Now, while 


| we have definite style trends, there are wide 


individual variations within those trends. 


| If fifteen inches from the floor has been ap- 


proved by Paris for daytime dresses, and 
fifteen inches is an awkward length for you, 
your skirts may be fourteen, thirteen, or 
even twelve and still be acceptable. If some 
one feature of the mode is unbecoming to 
you, there are sure to be a number of alter- 
nate choices which are flattering and equally 
smart. 

Due to the interest—almost universal in 
America—in outdoor life, there has been 
especial emphasis in the United States on a 
type of fashion known as sportswear. This 
includes a great variety of costumes, from 
the simplest of knitted sweaters and skirts 
to luxurious ensembles suitable for a race 
meet. While there is ample opportunity for 
the creation of extreme spectator sports 
styles, most of our outdoor clothes are of 


| the informal tailored sort which can be worn 
| for several seasons without looking out of 


fashion. This has had a great deal to do with 
making American women the best-dressed 
women in the world. Quite obviously it is 


BLIND DATE 


“Pretty, you mean?” 
Cue looked at her with worried blue eyes 


and nodded. Midge thought of her sister 


when she was ready for bed, but she an- 
swered loyally, “I'll say. The most popular 
girl in school.” 

“Then I’m not going on with the blind 


| date. I hate pretty girls.” 


“But—but you'll have to go on with it 


| now! She’s waiting for you down by the 


| can’t either of us gi 


golf course, all this time!” 
“Bud said if the repair bill is big, we 





he won't have the cash. His dame, Gammy 
somebody, is awfully extravagant.” His blue 
eyes widened in dismay. “I’m a dumb bunny 
to be telling you all this. Promise you won't 
peep?” 

“I promise.” 

“Thanks a lot! Then I'll tell you some- 
thing else. Bud bet me two bucks I wouldn't 
invite a Conway girl to anything. I finally 
gave in because I needed the dough for my 
bike.” 

“Don’t you like Conway girls?” 

“Gosh, no! I don’t like any girls! Get 
themselves up like savages, with their paint- 
ed nails and their painted lips. Any day I 
expect to see them with rings in their noses. 
But you're not like that. Say! Here’s a bright 
idea, if it did evolve from a dim-wit!” 

“You—a dim-wit!” laughed Midge. His 
spirits suddenly sagged, and she had to 
prompt him regarding his bright idea. 

“Oh, that! I was thinking I'd invite you. 
As far as I’m concerned, I wouldn’t mind 
at all. In fact, I'd enjoy it,” he added gal- 
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possible to have more clothes if we can count 
on carrying over some of our dresses each 
year, rather than having to discard them and 
purchase a whole new wardrobe at the be- 
ginning of each season. 

There is still another reason why, as a 
nation, we seem so superior in matters of 
style. Nowhere else are women given so 
much help in choosing fashions which will 
be both smart and becoming. We have maga- 
zines devoted exclusively to fashion, our 
women’s magazines devote much space to 
illustrations of the newest clothes, together 
with advice about the correct way to wear 
them. The pattern publications not only tell 
the news about clothes, but translate it into 
accurate patterns with which the girl who 
knows how to sew may reproduce the finest 
Paris designs for her own wardrobe. There 
is hardly a newspaper so small that it does 
not carry a column of “Fashion Hints” to 
help its readers dress more becomingly. 
Sometimes the fashion business seems a little 
like the house that Jack built—the designer 
who creates a fashion to be chosen by the 
stylist for the manufacturer who sells it to 
the buyer who puts it in the shop for you 
and me to purchase after the fashion writers 
have told us it is the smart thing to wear! 
Whew! Yet it’s right that fashion should 
be so important, and involve so many, many 
people in its service because, after food and 
shelter, clothes are the next great necessity 
for mankind. And if ‘‘clothes make the man,” 
as the old saw says, surely we should spare 
no pains to achieve the best possible results 
with our wardrobes. 
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lantly. ‘““Wouldn’t be anything much—I’m 
busted, you know, but I’m thirsty enough to 
spit cotton, aren’t you? I mean, aren't you 
thirsty? If you'll hoof it about a mile, I'll 
treat you to a swell soda.” 

“And stand up Adele?” 
head. 

“Oh, that’s probably off, anyway—hope 
so. Let’s beat it before Bud gets back.” 

Midge controlled the thirst that assailed 


Midge shook her 


her. She wouldn’t be treated under false 
pretenses. 
“No, thanks. I'd better wait and collect 


the bicycle.” 

She quoted her sister. “In Conway, a 
bicycle isn’t a toy, you know; it’s even more 
than a faithful hound, it’s a necessity.” 

“Same in my school—that’s why I made 
the bet. Come on, a nice, tall, soap-suddy 
soda!” 

But Midge bravely shook her head. 

Bud coasted down the hill at that mo- 
ment, escorting an ancient Ford. He leapt 
off the bicycle and thanked Midge profusely. 

“We're in serious trouble, Miss—” 

“Midge,” prompted the girl again. 

“Yes, of course, Miss Midge. The garage 
man says it will take hours. I sent a tele- 
gram to Gammy and her roommate, telling 
them the date’s postponed.” 

“It's off,” corrected the big shot. 

Bud gestured for him to keep quiet. “If 
their report of our accident—” 

“Accident ?”’ queried Midge. 

“Of course it’s an accident, breaking a 
fan belt. It might have been fatal. What I'm 
trying to say is (Continued on page 46) 
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you won’t be hard-hearted and let us down?” 

“I won't,” she agreed. 

“And you can trust her,” added Cue. 

“Fine!” That settled, Bud and Cue went 
into a huddle with the mechanic. 

“Look,” said Cue presently, coming back 
to her. “The garage man says he'll be a 
half hour or more, and he'll lend us his tin 
chariot. Aw, come on!” 

“I'd love to,” she admitted miserably. 
Never, in all her life, could she remember 
being so thirsty. Her tongue felt like sand- 
paper. “Only—” 

“It's okay with me if you don’t want to,” 
he interrupted in an injured tone. 

“I'm only thinking of you. You'd never 
make your bet if you invited me. I'm not— 
not what you think. I’m so sorry, but I'm 
only a—a high school sophomore.” 

“Oh,” he breathed. “No wonder!” 

“No wonder—what ?” 

“No wonder I like you. If you’re a high 
school girl, you must want a soda.” 

“Of course I do—if you're sure you real- 
ly—” 

He yanked her out of the car. “I'll show 
you whether I want you to go, or not!” 


ii was pleasant to be pulled along as if 
he meant it. “And forget about that old 
blind date. I'm ashamed of the whole thing.”’ 
They climbed into the high, rusty Ford, 
and Cue started it with a jerk, promising 
Bud to be back in half an hour. 

“Isn't this fun!” ejaculated Midge, really 
enjoying her trip for the first time. No won- 
der everyone made such a fuss about Cue. 
He was nice. ‘And if the newspapers could 
get a picture of the magnificent Cue Hamil- 
ton now, wouldn't that be sumpin!” 

“Wouldn't it, though!” He laughed nois- 
ily. “I'd like to have a snapshot taken, and 
send it in with that heading.” 

Oh dear, she mourned to herself, is he 
going to prove awfully conceited after all? 
He seemed to become sad, all at once. 

“Sometimes I get tired of seeing Cue 
Hamilton looking at me from the news- 
papers,” he admitted. 

“You do?” 
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He glanced at her, nodded, and sighed. 

“You've seen—er—my pictures in. the 
papers?” 

“Plenty of them!” Thought he could im- 
press her, did he, now he knew she was only 
a high school student? Well, he'd better 
think again. 

“Do they really look like me?” 

“Sure thing. Why not?” 

““Because—gosh, because they’re not me.” 

She looked at him in amazement. “Are you 
trying to tell me you’re not Cue Hamilton?” 

_ He nodded miserably. 

“Then—then, who are you?” 

“His brother.” His voice gave a mousy 
squeak. “I told Bud I could never pull it 
off. I was scared to death. Just because I 
can wear Cue’s old clothes, doesn’t say I 
can pull his line. I don’t suppose I would 
have fooled Adele Bennett for a moment.” 

“Probably not,” agreed Midge coolly. 

“I know it was a rotten thing to do. I'm 
admitting it—but do you have to look as if 
I were rat poison?” 

“I never did like liars,” she answered 
bluntly. 

“Me, either—and I didn’t lie. Not exactly. 
I'm Quentin Hamilton, and that makes me 
‘Q’, doesn’t it?” 

Midge brightened. “I don’t see why not. 
You ought to have a right to your own 
name, even if your brother is celebrated. 
They might call him ‘Pigtail’ and leave the 
‘Q’ to you.” 

He gave a youthful, relieved laugh. 

“I'm glad the whole thing fell through. 
Let's forget it. How old are you?” 

“Fifteen. And you?” 

“Seventeen. What's your favorite sport?” 

“Hockey, and tennis, and swimming, and 
basket ball—I like each one best when I'm 
doing it.” 

“Say, I guess I do, too—I never thought of 
it that way before.”’ 

Questions and answers tripped each other 
up. They had so much to talk about, they 
could hardly apply themselves to the foam- 
ing soda, 

“Coming to Conway?” 

“You bet, in two years. Harvard for you?” 


MINNOW AND WHALE 


for fear of Sandy's premature arrival, they 
whiled away what seemed an endless interval 
with the help of jokes and food. From time 
to time, one or another, covering a yawn, 
would wander to a front window to peer 
into the night through a slit between the 
curtains. 

At eleven o'clock Red put out the lights. 
He darkened the library first, and the others 
waited there, attentive to every infrequent 
footfall passing on the pavement outside. 
The girls spoke in whispers, with suppressed 
giggles. Ace sat silent in a corner. The black- 
ness about them seemed to bring out more 
poignantly the smell of Russia leather from 
the bookbindings and the time-worn furni- 
ture. 

Groping his way back, Red joined them. 
They waited for what seemed another eter- 
nity. The grandfather clock on the stairs 
tolled the half hour. Eleven-thirty! 

“Sh-h!’’ Phyl started forward. “What's 
that? I heard something.” 

They strained their ears. There it was 


again. Phyl was right. A step on the porch! 
The victim was coming at last. 

Sandy rustled about outside for a long 
moment, then guardedly inserted his key in 
the front door. The listeners in the dark 
sat on the edge of their chairs, ready to 
jump up the moment he appeared. 

But Theresa’s admirer seemed to be hav- 
ing his own troubles, for his key refused to 
turn in the lock. He clicked and rattled 
softly, but to no avail. Apparently he was 
trying to get in and up to bed without wak- 
ing the household. 

“Pshaw!”” Red whispered. “He can’t work 
it. Why didn’t I have the wits to tell him 
that key was a weak sister? It'll only turn 
if you push it in halfway. I'll have to open 
the door.” 

But Sally threw out an arresting hand. 
“Not yet! Let's see how he gets out of it!” 

“Gets into it,” Ace corrected. 

Sandy rattled a little longer, twisting the 
key this way and that. Then he appeared to 
give the matter up as a bad job, and turned 
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“Yop, a year from fall. But I'm not going 
to tag around with a million girls, like my 
brother.” 

“I should hope not,” agreed Midge scorn- 
fully. 

“Say, what’s your name?” 

She gave him a teasing smile. “Wait 
until you hear. I'm Midge Bennett.” 

“‘Not—not her—?" 

“Adele’s sister is right.” 

“Great guns!’ He released the straw and 
stared at her, his mouth sagging. “After all 
I've said!” 

Midge shrugged. “What of it? I feel just 
the same as you, and you only went into the 
blind date for a good cause, and it's taught 
you never to make another.” 

He nodded, looking at her thoughtfully. 

“I'll bet you're not a bit like your sister.” 

“Not a smitherine. I'll never be popular 
like Adele, but I should worry.” 

“Mind if I look you up? Maybe we could 
sort of pal together. That would be swell.” 

“Say, wouldn't it though!” she agreed. 


‘THE church clock in the village chimed 
six as Midge slid her sister's bicycle under 
the shed, and galloped up stairs. 

“I'm so glad you're back! I was worried,” 
Adele said, her eyes red-rimmed. 

“Aren’t you home early?” asked the guile- 
less sister. 

“We didn’t go,” explained Gammy from 
the couch. “Adele’s sore, but she shouldn't 
be. Show her the telegram, Adele.’’ 

Midge read: TERRIBLE ACCIDENT 
BARELY ESCAPED WITH OUR LIVES 
KEEP IT DARK WILL PHONE TOMOR- 
ROW BUD 

“It must have been serious for Bud to 
send a thirteen word telegram,” opined 
Gammy. 

“I'm not at all sore,” insisted Adele. 
“Only I wish now that I had gone with that 
Harvard freshman I met last week.” 

Midge stared at her sister. “But I can 
see how you would give up anyone to go 
with Q. Hamilton,” she assured Adele, with 
rare enthusiasm, as she looked down the 
vista of the next two years. 
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to other means of effecting an entrance. 

He must have stepped off the porch to the 
spongy, spring grass, avoiding the stone 
walk, to steal around the side of the house, 
for they could hear no footfalls. But through 
the open door to the dining room they soon 
heard him trying the catches of the long 
French windows. Finding these unyielding, 
he went on, toward the kitchen. 

Red creaked to his feet. “Come on! Don't 
bump into anything!” 

Following their leader, the girls and Ace 
smothered their desire to giggle, and tip- 
toed through the dining room. Red noise- 
lessly opened the connecting door to the 
kitchen, and they stood, looking in. The 
kitchen was not in total darkness, for a 
street lamp threw a wavering rectangle of 
light on the wall opposite the side win- 
dow. They could hear Sandy working at the 
catch of the window which opened on the 
back porch. 

“He can’t get in there,” Red whispered. 
“I locked it. That (Continued on page 48) 
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or in the ring. Modern trainers won't even 
consider certain beasts as candidates for 
schooling. For one thing, they've learned, 
from sad experience, never to try coaching 
a cross-eyed tiger. Such a brute—offspring of 
the mating of big cats closely related—is 
almost sure to have a wide streak of the fiend 
in him. Again, an alert, courageous dog— 
one whose eyes meet yours frankly—will 
usually prove far better at tricks than a 
spiritless or timid one. 

Before training begins, animal men try to 
make new arrivals feel at home in the circus 
world. Elephants especially must be kept 
calm and free from jitters. Once they're 
thoroughly scared, there’s danger of a dis- 
astrous stampede. Though  thick-skinned 
physically, they are thin-skinned tempera- 
mentally. Not even the horse, or the dog, 
is so sensitive as these ponderous prima 
donnas. 

Monkeys, too, must be coddled and, as a 
psychologist might put it, “built up.” And 
in this building-up process it’s important to 
remember that a monkey is a born boss. 
Many a brown gentleman with a tail, valu- 
able because of his repertory of tricks, has 
turned sour and despondent as he grew mid- 
dle-aged. When such an animal starts to 
lose weight and to waste away, he’s put in 
a cage with smaller, younger monkeys. The 
old rascal starts to scold them, to order 
them around. Day by day he feels himself 
a bigger and better man. Within a few 
weeks, the tonic of self-importance has done 
its work. His fur, once mangy, has gained 
thickness and gloss. His tummy, once a 
pathetic hollow, is now an opulent bulge. 

“Chimps,” orang-utans, and gorillas, like 
their smaller cousins, suffer from inferiority 
complexes. Though their muscles are al- 
most unbelievably strong, their natures are 
strangely sensitive. If the world doesn’t make 
it plain that it wants them—well, they want 
nothing of the world, and prove it by pin- 
ing away and dying. Reuben Castang, that 
wonderfully gifted wild-animal man, has 
trained full-grown chimps, generally con- 


sidered too ferocious to be tamed, by treat- 
ing them with the utmost gentleness. He 
found there was a strange ape etiquette, a 
blend of dignity and politeness, and always 
he observed that code. Literally he flattered 
his savage charges into obedience. 

Under the new régime of kindness, most 
animals enjoy doing their tricks. Elephants, 
for instance, will actually rehearse their 
“stuff” all by themselves. A showman will 
sometimes come upon the big fellows at 
moments when they do not know any one’s 
looking. Amused, he'll watch them practic- 
ing their stunts like children out of the 
classroom studying homework. They're the 
only animals, it is said, who do this. 

A knowledge of training methods, and of 
the ways in which animals think, comes 
slowly. No wonder trainers, like other cir- 
cus stars, must start in young. Let’s turn 
our thoughts for a moment to that sur- 
prising young Texan, Manuel King. He's 
now only twelve years old. Before he was 
eleven, he was putting ten strong-muscled 
lion cubs through a routine—beasts quite 
old enough to be dangerous. A whip, a pistol 
loaded with blank cartridges, a resolute “big- 
cage” manner, and a watchful German police 
dog were all the protection he had. The 
dog, a pet named Trixie, knew just how and 
when to nip those lions when they started 
to get brash with her young master. 

Several years after I'd started hobnobbing 
with circus performers I found myself walk- 
ing again with Charles Carlos on a circus 
lot. But this time we were nearing, not 
leaving, the big top. 

"Have you changed your mind,” he asked 
me, as an eager crowd swept us forward, 
“about circus stars having easy jobs?” 

“I've changed it so completely,” I 
swered, “that it’s now quite in reverse.” 

He chuckled. “Well, I'd be willing to 
wager you're now a deeper-dyed circus fan 
than ever.” 

“Right again!” I admitted. “Knowing 
even a little about what’s behind the acts 
makes me enjoy them three times as much. 

. Boy! Listen to that band! Let’s hurry— 
we might miss something.” 


an- 
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is, I think I did,” he added, weakening. 

But Red must have forgotten to fasten the 

window, for it seemed to be yielding to 
Sandy’s efforts. Now he was raising it. Even 
in the semi-darkness they could see him 
climbing in. He stepped on the top of the 
little table which blocked his path. 

“Whangety, whangety, whang, whang, 
uhang!” went Mrs. Heggie’s dishpan as 
his weight tipped the table. 

At the instant of the pan’s disconcerting 
clamor, Sandy sprang from the table top to 
the middle of the kitchen. Turning, appar- 
ently dismayed at the racket, he seemed about 
to dash back again into the night—but the 





watchers in the dining room were too quick 
for him. 

Ace and Red leaped through the door and 
barred the way to the window. The girls, 
following, rushed into the kitchen with a 
challenging shout. 

To their amazement, Sandy seemed to be 
taking the joke seriously. Perhaps they had 
carried it a bit too far. To their utter sur- 
prise, he sprang at Ace, who was nearest, 
and shoved him backward, slamming his 
head against the wall. Then, wheeling, he 
grappled with Red. 

“He's really mad at us,” Meg stammered. 

Sue’s hand groped for the electric switch 
and touched the button. The light flooded 
on, and a piercing (Continued on page 50) 
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FTER you decide about 
the people and the 
time —THEN comes the 
“dolling up” part. Scrubbing 
the bathroom till it shines, 
doing up the linens, pol- 
ishing the glassware. It's 
all so quick and easy with 
Fels-Naptha—the richer 
golden soap that’s chockfull of 
naptha. Tell mother to use 
Fels-Naptha for whiter 
clothes, too—it gets rid of 
“tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the 
Clean Naptha Odor 
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The Hobby Puzzle 


Add a Letter 
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A Hobby is a good thing to have and most 
of us have hobbies whether we know it or 
not, for any sort of pursuit, activity, or 
pastime that interests us in our spare time, 
and lifts us away from the humdrum round 
of everyday affairs, can be rightfully called 
a hobby. Every true Girl Scout has one or 
several hobbies that benefit her mentally or 
physically. It may be some form of sport, 
some interesting handicraft, or collecting 
something, but it is a hobby just the same. 

So, for our puzzle this time, we have the 
problem of a Girl Scout who is trying to 
decide which hobby she likes the best. She 
has just finished reading six books, each one 
about a hobby. Their subjects are shown 
on the covers in anagram form. Just rear- 
range the letters in proper order and you 
can make their names. The pictures, too, will 
give you a little hint as to the answers. 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change HASTE to FATTY in four 
moves. 
By SHIRLEY CRrUZE, Danville, Pennsylvania. 


Charade 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, eight new 
words will be formed. The eight added let- 
ters spell the name of a magic Girl Scout 
circle. 

1. Ram 2. Cute 3. Old 4. Art 5. Lung 

6. Deal 7. Ace 8. Late 
By JACQUELINE WILSON, Troop 46, 
Seattle, Washington 


An Enigma 

I am a famous old adage and am com- 
posed of twenty-three letters. 

My 8, 5, 3, 4, and 7 means domesticated. 

My 12, 2, 10, 11, and 19 is to broaden. 

My 18, 13, 23, and 1 is to rave. 

My 21, 22, 9, and 6 means principal. 

My 16, 17, 20, and 15 is the same as 12 

inches. 
My 14 is the first person. 
By RutH Lewis, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Concealed Anatomy 
The name of a part of the body is con- 
cealed in each of the following sentences. 
1. Jack needs new shoes badly and so do I. 
2. You must pay a fee to go inside that 
museum. 
3. After school Ruth and I play together 
for about an hour. 
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My fifth is in river and not in well. echeet. 
My sixth is in ringing but never in bell. 
My seventh, in wing, is never in dove. 
My whole is a camp duty that Girl Scouts 
just love. 
By E1LeeN P. HENNELLY, Troop 7, 
South Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 


I am the center of gravity, hold a capital 
Situation in Vienna, and, as I am foremost 
in every victory, am allowed by all to be in- 
valuable. Always out of tune, yet ever in 
voice; invisible, yet clearly seen in the midst 
of a river. I have three associates in vice and 
could name three who are in love with me. 
Still it is in vain you seek me, for I have 
long been in Heaven and even now lie in 
the grave. 

By Nancy SPEAR, Brighton, Massachusetts 


6. The teacher said she should erase her 
name from the blackboard. 
By VIVIENNE MANSELL, Brentwood, Cal. 
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Tue Puzzte Menu—Hot Tomato Soup, Pret- 
zels, Grilled Cheese Sandwiches, Dill Pickles, 
Apples, Bananas, Fudge, Marshmallows, Cocoa. 
Puzz_ce Pack Worp Sovare: 
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Cuarave: Charade. 
App a Letter: The seven added letters spell 
APRICOT. 

Ye Ope Time Rippre: A garbage truck. 
Hippen Birps: 1. Lark 2. Cardinal 3. Finch 
4. Wren 5. Crow 6. Raven 
A Musicat Letter to Santa: Time. Note. 
Natural. Measure. Bar. Tie. Scales. Sharp. 
Flat. Rest. 
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shriek rose from the girls. For the figure in 
the kitchen wasn't Sandy! 

The intruder was a large, squat man with 
a head like a bullet. His bristly hair was 
close cropped, and Sue caught a glimpse of 
a brutal, undershot jaw as the man dragged 
Red to the floor. Together they rolled there, 
struggling. 

But athletic Red was no mean antagonist. 
He had pinioned the arms of his assailant 
just above the elbows, and was straining 
grimly to prevent the creature from reach- 
ing back for the revolver which showed, 
black and menacing, at his hip. 

Ace had slid down the wall, and sat limp 
on the floor with his head sagged forward. 
The girls crowded together like a group of 
helpless sheep. Not quite helpless, either. 
For timid Phyl, whose courage never failed 
her at a comrade’s need, sensed Red's great- 
est peril. She sprang forward. Her slim hand 
closed on the butt of the revolver and she 
drew it from the ruffian’s pocket. 

At that ins‘ant someone brushed past her, 
a lean brown hand shot out, and seized the 
revolver from her shrinking grasp. Then 
John Bacon's voice rang out, sharp and 
resonant, “Stick ’em up!” 

At the saving words Red let go his hold, 
exhausted. The ape-like intruder, kneeling 
above him, raised both arms in air. Twist- 
ing, he snarled up at John with a word of 
surprise. 

John’s answer snapped back at him. “Hold 
your tongue! One tricky move and I'll send 
you—you know where!” 

Red scrambled to his feet, panting like a 
pair of bellows. 

“Go over him for another gun,” John 
commanded. 

Red obeyed gingerly, then he pushed a 
chair forward. 

With his left forefinger, John pointed. 
“Sit there and put your hands on top of 
that table!” 

The ruffian did as he was bid, and Sue 
darted to the telephone in the dining room 
to call the police. The group in the kitchen 
could hear her, mastering the quiver in her 
voice. “And come right away, please. 
We're—we're quite frightened.” 

Gun in hand, his eye never leaving the 
intruder, John spoke without turning his 
head. ‘Better look after Ace, girls. He seems 
to be hurt.” 

At the mention of his name, Ace stirred. 
He stumbled to his feet, rubbing his head. 
“I'm okay—now,” he muttered. “He 
knocked me silly.” 

Sue came back into the kitchen. “The 
police are coming right away.” 


UNIFORM 


over the play, the puppets, and the puppe- 
teers. I see that you'll have to do another for 
us, sometime. And that touch of the monkey 
manipulating the prince was too funny for 
words. We all laughed till we wept. So 
clever! How did you ever train him?” 

“But—” began Patsy, but Sally cut in. 
“Monkeys pick up tricks very quickly. We 
really never taught him to do that.” 

So they thought it was done on purpose! 
Now that the strain was over, Sally began 
to think it was pretty funny, herself. The 
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The sinister tableau at the side of the 
room did not change. John stood motion- 
less, and their unwelcome visitor sat by the 
table, eyes narrowed to slits, gazing into the 
muzzle of the revolver. The kitchen clock 
ticked unbearably. 

It was Phyl who first caught the sound 
of a far-off whining. “They're coming!” she 
cried. ‘I hear motorcycles!” 

‘The Campbells are coming’ !"" Red made 
a feeble attempt at a joke. He ran to the 
front door as the wail of police sirens left 
the traffic of the main thoroughfare, a block 
or two away, and, approaching with in- 
credible speed, swept around the corner and 
hushed itself, whirring, before the house. 

In a moment, two policemen were tramp- 
ing through the front hall, while others 
pounded on the back door with their night- 
sticks. The kitchen seemed to be filled with 
men in blue. Four in all. The light glinted 
on badges and metal-fronted caps, and the 
shiny leather of puttees and Sam Brown 
belts. 

Snapping steel bracelets on the house- 
breaker, they relieved John of his vigil. Two 
of them conducted the prisoner out to the 
patrol wagon, which had followed the 
motorcycles. The third paused while the offi- 
cer in charge asked John and Red a few 
crisp questions. 

Then, particularly interested in the forc- 
ing of the kitchen window—Red had locked 
it!—both men stepped out on the porch and 
examined it. They pulled down the top 
sash and, with caps close together, inspected 
the now useless fastening, holding a brief, 
low-toned conversation. 

Apparently satisfied, they made ready to 
go. The officer in charge framed himself for 
a moment in the door to leave a message 
with Red for his father. This done, he 
turned to John. “I suppose you know you've 
got Chimp Jergen?” he volunteered. 

“Chimp Jergen?”’ John frowned. “You 
mean that fellow who broke jail at Waynes- 
boro last month?” 

The officer nodded. ‘Same man. Know 
him by description, and by the job he did 
on that window. We've had orders to be on 
the lookout. He’s been working this section. 
Mighty dangerous fellow. You kids are 
lucky to have come through without getting 
hurt. Good-night.” He took himself off the 
porch, and the two disappeared around the 
corner of the house. In a moment the out- 
side dark was wild again with sirens and 
the clanging gong of the patrol wagon. 

Closing the door after their rescuers, 
Phyllis turned anxious eyes on John. “You 
look awfully done up, Jock!” 


INVISIBLE 


more she remembered Gallanto capering in 
the footlights, the funnier it seemed to 
grow. 

“A great success,” Mrs. Barclay repeated. 
“You'll have plenty for your good cause. 
No more ‘invisible uniforms,’ eh? Ha, ha! 
Well, come on out, and see the rest of our 
little entertainment—not as good as yours— 
and then we'll go and eat. Is that Prince 
Gallanto, doubled up there, my dear? That's 
right! Everyone will want to meet him in 
person.” 





John grinned. “I'm oke, now that we've 
turned him over. You and Red are the ones 
who ought to be done up.” He added, “I 
heard you girls scream when I was up- 
stairs. First I thought you were just fool- 
ing. And then it sounded as if you were 
frightened.” 

“For goodness’ sake, look who's here!” 
The outcry came from Meg. 

The young people wheeled as one man to 
face Sandy, the real Sandy this time, blank 
and sheepish, dangling the ‘weak sister” by 
its strip of leather. 

“W-what’s the big idea?’ he bleated. He 
had passed Chimp and the patrol wagon at 
the curb. 

So much water had gone over the dam 
since Sandy's exit in the early evening that 
small resentments had been washed away. 
Red clapped him on the shoulder, and the 
girls crowded around, out-shouting one an- 
other in relating the great adventure which 
had followed their plan of sitting up for 
him. They told of darkening the house, but, 
in their excitement, they failed to mention 
the cause of the joke and the teasing details. 

Sandy listened with popping eyes. ‘Gee, 
I'm a sick pup that I missed that!’ he sighed 
with surprising regret. He seemed to over- 
look the fact that if he had stayed at home 
they might all have gone to bed early and 
never have caught Chimp Jergen at all! 

His words snapped Meg back into recol- 
lection. What about Theresa? Was it right 
to let Sandy off now, just because of this 
excitement? She burst into a hearty laugh. 
“Why, good evening, Mr. Collins! Did you 
have a pleasant time? How did you leave 
Theresa? That's what we sat up to ask you!” 

Sandy blushed, but he faced the music. 
“She's all right. I wouldn’t have stayed so 
long, only she had eats and didn’t bring 
them on till so late.” 

“You didn’t like her so well this time? 
Well, I could have told you that,” Red 
observed bluntly. 

“She's a whiz at a dance,” Sandy con- 
ceded. “But she sure is a dumb bunny when 
she tries to talk. I guess I've been kinda 
dumb myself, Red.’ His voice sounded hum- 
ble. 

“Aw, forget it!’ Red gave him a friendly 
shove. “We've all been young and foolish 
once.” 

Sandy brightened, and his likeable grin 
widened among his freckles. He turned to 
Meg. “And now for the low-down about 
Chimp Jergen!” he said cheerfully. ‘You 
girls baited your hook for minnow to-night, 
but from all accounts you seem to have 
landed Moby Dick!” 
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It was indeed Gallanto, lying limply over 
Sally's arm. He looked exhausted and un- 
strung. 

“Come on, buck up!” she told him pri- 
vately, as Mrs. Barclay bustled away. 
“They'll probably want your autograph, 
next.” She looked ahead at Jabberwocky, 
who was walking hand in hand with Rosita 
and Patsy. “Yours, too, you brute!’ she 
chuckled, shaking her fist at his impudent 
back, vanishing around the turn of the cor- 
ridor. 
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Jean would a-modeling go— 


while Joan looks on, ho-ho! 


OW’S she coming?’ Joan stud- 
ied the large Egyptian-looking 
cat which Jean was modeling. 

“My word, girl, you’re a genius! Why, 
it actually Jooks like a cat.” 

“What did you think it would look 
like, a hyena?” demanded Jean. She 
stood off and surveyed her handiwork. 
“There, that’s all I’m going to do to- 
day. This modeling class is tops, Jo. I 
haven’t had so much fun in an age.” 

“Wish I'd gone in for it, too,” said 
her chum. “Let's both enroll in the fall. 
You'll be away ahead of me, of course 

—and I haven’t any talent, anyway.” 

“Rubbish.” Jean wiped her hands on 
her smock. “You can’t tell how good 
you are until yeu try. What's that under 
your arm—the May AMERICAN GIRL?” 

“Uh-huh. And you'll be pretty much 


excited when you see what's in it—an 
article on the paintings in the Frick 
collection, no less.” 

Jean snatched the magazine. “What 
do you know about that? And us going 
to see them Saturday !”” she cried. ‘“Look 
here, Jo! It’s by Mildred Adams, who 
wrote that fascinating story, Jazet Looks 
at Paintings, about the pictures at the 
Century of Progress. The same girl and 
her aunt are in it, too.” 

“I thought you'd rave about that,” 
agreed Joan. “And just stick your nose 
into this!” She leaned over Jean's 
shoulder and flipped the pages. “Leave 
It to Lofty, by Edith Ballinger Price; 
Sue Goes to Holland; and another 
Cornelia Meigs story, Sally Gives the 
Alarm—” 


“Opposites Attract,” read Jean. 
“That looks exciting. It’s by Frances 
Fitzpatrick Wright. Isn't she a new 
author for us?” 

“I think so,” said Joan. ‘And the 
illustrator is new, too—Doris Gabriel. 
I like her pictures a lot.” 

Jean slipped her arms out of her 
smock, and reached for her hat. ‘“Well, 
come on,”’ she said. ‘Let's stop at the 
Soda Shop for a sundae, and then go 
to my house and read Where is Syl- 
lal. 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal today.Send $1.50 for 
one year’s subscription, or $2.00 for 
two years’ to THE AMERICAN 
GIRL, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 








Whether you 
make or buy your 
Girl Scout Uniform ... 
be sure the fabric is 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


@ Regular meetings, Courts of Honor, on a hike . . . there’s never a 


time when a nicely fitting, spick-and-span uniform isn’t necessary. 


The washing machine at home, or the laundry, can not help ruin- 
ing the very nattiest uniform if the fabric is shrinkable. And the only 
way you can be sure it will not shrink out of fit is to use fabrics labeled 
“*Sanforized-shrunk.” Doing this assures lasting fit, comfort, and the 


perfect freedom required by active Girl Scout duties. 


Good stores have uniform fabrics, and uniforms, marked Sanforized- 
shrunk in their Girl Scout Departments. The present Girl Scout stand- 
ard cloth and gingham used in uniforms are now Sanforized-shrunk. To 


look your best at all times—look on the label for the words 


Seating, Stoned 
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Sanforized-shrunk as pro- 
tection against fabric shrink- 
age is officially approved by 
GIRLSCOUTS, INC. Send 
for free literature for your 
sewing projects. 

















